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Abstract 



This summary describes a program for increasing awareness, 
development and implementation of visual elements into Core 
subjects. The cognitive development of the targeted students as it 
pertains to memory and recall may be positively effected. Student 
tests and surveys of teachers documented and described the extent 
of visual/spatial deficits. 

Analysis of probable cause data reveals that schooling treats 
the imagination as unimportant. Schools lack the integration of 
visual/spatial intelligence into other Core subjects and subject area 
teachers have limited visual/spatial knowledge. The contribution of 
overlearning and over teaching of verbal/linguistic tasks. Schools 
are overdependent and place higher value on verbal/linguistic skills 
when visual spatial skills not only enhance those skills, they are 
skills of equal value. 

As a result of this program employing visual/spatial 
components and assessments, the students and faculty may have an 
increased awareness and understanding of the importance of 
including visual/spatial elements in the teaching and learning of 
verbal/linguistic tasks. 
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CHAPTER 1 

PROBLEM STATEMENT AND CONTEXT 
General statement of Problem 

Students and teachers of the targeted middle school class have 
a limited knowledge and use of visual/spatial elements to positively 
effect recall. Integrating visual/spatial intelligence across the 
curriculum, may have an effect on this development. 

Evidence for the existence of this problem includes teacher 
observation, surveys, and interviews. 

Immediate Problem 

Coal City Middle School in the Coal City Community Unit 
District #1, houses 492 students in grades five through eight. Based 
on the 1994-95 school year figures, the average class size for each 
grade level is as follows; fifth-19.7, sixth- 19.7, seventh- 22.2, 
eighth- 22.2. There are six classes in each of the grade levels. The 
building is an air conditioned closed class structure consisting of a 
cafeteria, media center, two gymnasiums, chorus and band room, art 
room and two computer labs. Academic classes are held in 
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individual class rooms. Seventh and eighth grade classrooms are 
located on the second floor. CCMS is not a fully included setting 
with three Special Education classes in the building. Full inclusion 
in Encore classes is currently in place. 

As of September 30, 1994, the racial-ethnic make up reported 
for CCMS students was 97% White, 0% Black, 2.8% Hispanic, and 0.2% 
Asian Pacific Islander. The percentage of students eligible for 
bilingual education is 0%. The attendance rate at CCMS is 95.7% 
district wide. The student mobility rate which is based on the 
number of times the students enroll or leave a school during the 
course of a year is 8.4%. This is lower than the district rate of 9.8%. 
Students who were absent from school without a valid cause for ten 
percent or more of the last 180 school days comprise 0.6% at CCMS 
which is lower than the district rate of 1.4% (Coal City Community 
Unit District #1 School Report Card, 1994). 

The staff at CCMS is comprised of 38 teachers, 26 female and 
12 male with seventeen teachers having their Master’s degrees. The 
average number of years of experience is 15.1. 

Students are heterogeneously assigned to a classroom. The 
core subject areas and the time devoted to them is as follows: 
mathematics-40 minutes, science-40 minutes, language arts-40 
minutes, reading-40 minutes, social studies-40 minutes, and 
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physical education- 40 minutes. The Encore subject areas are as 
follows; art-40 minutes for one quarter, health-40 minutes for one 
quarter, computers-40 minutes for one quarter for fifth and sixth 
grades and 40 minutes for two quarters for seventh and eighth 
grade, music-40 minutes for one quarter for fifth and sixth grades. 
Band and chorus are offered in lieu of a 40 minute study hall three 
periods per week for fifth and sixth grades and five periods per 
week for seventh and eighth grades. 

Students in the sixth grade are assessed by the state through 
IGAP in reading, math, and writing, seventh grade is assessed in 
science and social studies. Students in grades fifth through eighth 
grade are given Stanford Achievement Tests. Assessment in the Fine 
Arts in sixth grade are currently devised and administered by the 
individual Fine Arts teachers. 

All students are assessed quarterly on a district-wide 
progress report. Students in grades fifth through eighth receive 
letter grades consisting of; A (94-100), B (86-93), C (78-85), D (70- 
77), and F (0-69). 

Art education at CCMS is currently taught to all students by 
one art specialist. Art education consists of a curriculum devised 
by the art teacher. A variety of sources are used to create the 
curriculum in lieu of a specific text for individual grade levels. In 



addition, various multi-media are also implemented such as art 
prints, videos, scholastic magazines, filmstrips, and three- 
dimensional designs. 

Description of the Surrounding Community 

Coal City Community Unit District #1 is located in Grundy 
County, Illinois. In the district, 1596 students are enrolled, 8.1% are 
from low income families and 0.2 are limited English proficient . 

One hundred percent of the teachers are Caucasian. Male teachers 
comprise 31.4% and females account for 68.6% of the teaching staff. 
The average years of service in the district is 15.1, with an average 
salary of $40,942. The pupil-teacher ratio is 17.2:1. Teachers with 
masters degrees and beyond comprise 39.8% of the total of 95 
teachers. The administrators earn an average salary of $57,321 , and 
pupil administrator ratio is 266.0:1. ( Coal City Community Unit 
Dist.#1 School Report Card, 1995 ). 

CCMS is located in the community of Coal City, incorporated as 
a village in 1881. Coal City is a rural community 60 miles southwest 
of Chicago, Illinois. It consists of approximately three square miles 
with a population of 4110. The school district services the students 
in the surrounding areas within the Carbon Hill and Diamond 



communities. 
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As of 1995 the median home value in Coal City was $104,127. 
The median family income in 1990 was $35,728. More than 98% of 
the population of Coal City was Caucasian. The median age was 35.0. 

Of the population of Coal City, 40.6% are high school graduates, 
12.5% have college degrees. The employment rate is 93.0%. Part of 
the labor force consists of 12.68% having some high school credit 
and 8.68% having only elementary school experience ( Grundy County 
Economical Society 1995). 

Regional and National Context of the Problem 
Curriculum is not so much transmitted to the students as 
reconstructed by them. It would seem that the learning of all 
students, certainly that of students who are functioning at what 
Piaget, 1960 would call the pre-operational stage of development, 
would be enhanced if the notion of artistic construction was 
approached more literally than metaphorically. Despite rhetoric 
about multiple intelligences, students given the opportunity to 
exercise and consequently develop only a limited range of their 
abilities in school. It is a concern that those with a particularly 
strong predilection toward artistic intelligence are often unable to 
make a significant contribution in most classes and are in many 
cases consequently failing (Donmoyer, 1995). 

On creating the self, Domasio suspects that convergence zones, 
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thousands of them, spread throughout the cortex, do more than just 
process language. They may also coordinate every other sort of 
information the brain needs - perception, memory, emotion - to be 
fully functional. And if that is true, the convergence zones, merging 
disseperate pieces of information into a semblance of a whole, could 
be responsible for the most elusive of the brain phenomena; 
consciousness, the sense of being in the here and now 
(Lemonick, 1995 ). 

According to Lazear,1991 the human brain naturally thinks in 
images. Capacity to form images or to visualize is one of its most 
basic mental processes. Visualization is the way we think. The 
human brain programs and self programs through its images; when 
we were children our visual/spatial capacities were very acute. 
Schooling develops reasoning powers and implicitly, if not 
explicitly, treats the imagination as unimportant. As the process 
continues, the growing person finds it more and more difficult to 
form mental images, simply because this particular faculty goes 
unused. The imagination is inherent in the nervous system and as 
such it can be relearned. Art education promotes self expression, 
creativity, and intuitive and sensory-oriented learning. In addition, 
arts education fosters both discipline and cognitive and emotional 
development ( Hanna, 1994 ). 
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Magnussen, Greenlee, Asplund and Dyrnes,1990 have recently 
pointed out that as most perceptual discriminations require 
comparisons across time and space, and it is obvious that the 
storage of form and spatial relationships is as essential in human 
memory as content and meaning (Heathcote, 1994). Therefore, 
visual/spatial intelligence is critical in how we view the world 
around us. However, its integration into the school curriculum is 
often limited. 
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CHAPTER 2 

PROBLEM DOCUMENTATION 
Problem Evidence 

In the beginning, before words, language, abstract reasoning, 
cognitive patterning, and conceptual thinking; were images. The 
human brain naturally thinks in images. In fact, its capacity to form 
images or to visualize is one of its most basic mental processes. 

Just what are images, and how do they function in our lives? They 
are interior road maps that help us make sense out of life, being 
unconscious but controlling our conscious behavior. Comprising 
pictures of our self and our world, they supply an inner guidance 
system that tells us who we are and give us direction in deciding 
what to do with our lives. Images are formed and shaped by every 
experience we have had. These images in turn shape both our present 
and future experience (Lazear, 1991). 

Documentation shows images are innate and necessary in 
learning. If this is true, why then is visual/spatial intelligence one 
of the most underutilized focuses of the school system? 
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Evidence for the existence and extent of this problem are found 
in teacher surveys, a targeted group consisted of fifth grade 
students at the targeted middle school and a control group of fifth 
grade students at the targeted middle school, and test materials 
developed by the fifth grade social studies teacher, to check recall 
of subject matter after a given period of time for both the research 
group and the control group, and the Stroop Effect which is a 
disruption and delay in the naming of colors of words printed in 
colored ink when the letters of the words spell the names of 
incongruous or non matching colors. 

An analysis of probable cause data reveals that schooling 
treats the imagination as unimportant. Schools lack the integration 
of visual/spatial intelligence into other core subjects and subject 
area in which teachers have limited visual/spatial knowledge. This 
also contributes to an over learning and over teaching of verbal/ 
linguistic tasks causing a suppression of visual/spatial intelligence. 
Schools are too dependent and place a higher value on verbal/ 
linguistic skills when visual/spatial skills not only enhance those 
skills, but are skills of equal value. 

Thinking directly in terms of colors, tones, images, is a 
different operation technically from thinking in words. There are 
values and meanings that can be expressed only by immediately 
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visible and audible qualities, and to ask what they mean in the sense 
of something that can be put in to words is to deny their distinctive 
existence (Dewey, 1934). 

Students who are operating at what Piaget, 1934 called the 
preoperational stage of development would be enhanced if the notion 
of artistic construction was approached more literally than 
metaphorically. Concern is with all other subjects as well as the 
teaching of the arts when schools are teaching all other subjects 
while students sit passively as teachers pontificate. Despite 
rhetoric about the constructivist nature of learning and multiple 
intelligences, students given the opportunity to exercise and, 
consequently, develop only a limited range of their artistic 
intelligence are often unable to make a significant contribution in 
most classes and are, in many cases, failing (Donmoyer.l 995). 

Schools allot time to subjects as they deem necessary to 
provide a well rounded education to the students. Time devoted to 
each of the multiple intelligences however is grossly out of balance 
where the visual/spatial intelligence is concerned. Schools as a 
rule provide three times as much scheduled time spent on classes 
that utilize intelligences other than those utilized in the visual arts. 
This in turn defeats the purpose of providing a well rounded 
education by not allowing equal time to develop all intelligences. 
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A graph showing the time devoted to each of the subjects is 
shown in Figure 1. 

Figure 1 

Time allotted for each subject 




As the graph reveals, where as all subjects are taught an equal 



amount of time (40 minutes per day), art is offered only forty-five 
days per year where all other subjects are taught for one-hundred- 
eighty days, and in so doing, the visual arts which promotes the use 
of visual/spatial intelligence are offered for a significantly lesser 
amount of time than other subjects which can contribute to a 
deficiency in this area. 
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When the Stroop Effect (Appendix A) was administered, 
documentation in Figure 2 supports the statement that 
verbal/linguistic intelligences are over taught and and hence schools 
place a higher value on such. 



Figure 2 

Stroop Effect Results 
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As the graph reveals, the time for students to name colors 
when presented with colored words that were incongruent, was 
significantly higher, the time in fact was doubled for this category. 
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Probable causes (site based) 

An analysis of the site in relation to the problem evidence 
suggests several probable causes. The lack of integration of 
visual/spatial intelligence into other core subjects is evident in the 
teacher survey (Appendix B) within the site. Results show that 
teachers do not incorporate these visual/spatial elements overall on 
a regular basis as revealed in Table 1. Results reflect the responses 
of the twenty teachers surveyed and percentages of times that the 
individual teachers used these particular visual cues in the planning 
and execution of their lessons. 

Table 1 

Visual Elements Implementation Survey 

Frequency Chart 
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Table 1 shows twenty-six incidence where teacher used these 
visual elements zero percent of the time, thirty incidence at only 
twenty-five percent of the time, twenty-five incidence fifty 
percent of the time, sixteen incidence seventy-five percent of the 
time, and only three incidence one-hundred percent of the time that 
a lesson is implemented in the classroom. 

The transfer of visual/spatial intelligence to life can be 
obtained by discussing the intelligence, tools used, finding 
applications beyond the lesson to other curriculum areas, and finally 
integrating it into the task of living in the world outside of the 
classroom. The brain associates ideas and groups and links them in 
short-term memory; it engages the pattern-building process in long- 
term memory and uses primarily visual imagery. You can improve 
your visual/spatial capacities for knowing. As with each of the 
intelligences, it involves a process of first awakening the 
intelligence, amplifying and strengthening it, training it to work for 
you in the process of learning and thinking, and finally transferring 
it to daily life as a regularly used tool for knowing and 
understanding your life and your world (Lazear,1991). The theory of 
multiple intelligences requires the development of all kinds of 
intelligence, and the arts education develops areas of intelligence in 
addition to verbal and computational intelligence (Colwell, 1 995). 
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A lack of integration of art into other core subjects is also 
evident in the results of a second teacher survey (Appendix C) as 
seen in Table 2. 

Table 2 

Teacher Survev-lntearation of Art into Core Subjects 





Percent of time lessons 
are integrated with art 
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Twenty teachers participated in this survey and the results 
show the percentage of time that the teachers integrated art into 
their lessons. 

An over teaching of the logical and verbal intelligences as a 
school system can be seen by reviewing the time allotted for each 
subject as compared to the arts as shown in chapter one. 
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Memorization over higher order thinking skills hinders 
visual/spatial intelligence. Figure 3 shows the time allotted for 
each subject area where most incorporate memorization skills as 
compared to the arts which incorporate visual/spatial intelligence, 
thus promoting higher order thinking skills.. 

Figure 3 

Pie Chart-Subject time frame 




0math 
m science 
0 social studies 
H language arts 
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0 physical ed. 
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The graph shows a balance of time for all subject areas with 
the exception of art, which is only allotted one fourth of the time 
devoted to other subjects. 
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Probable Causes (literature based) 
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The cave drawings of prehistoric man are evidence that spatial 
learning has long been important to human beings. Unfortunately, in 
today’s schools the idea of presenting information to students 
through visual as well as auditory modes sometimes translates into 
simply writing on the board, a practice that is linguistic in nature. 
Spatial intelligence responds to pictures, either the images in ones 
mind or the images in the external world (Armstrong, 1994). 

The image is also a way of knowing about the world that is 
older and more global than language and verbal symbolism 
(Lazear,1991). 

Given this information, we could elude to the assumption that 
when given only auditory information, those students who learn best 
using visual/spatial intelligence would suffer the consequences. 

Schooling develops reasoning powers and implicitly if not 
explicitly, treats the imagination as unimportant. Thought is 
naturally done employing images. In fact its capacity to form 
images or to visualize is one of its most basic mental processes. 
Visualization is the way we think. The human brain programs and 
self programs through its images (Lazear,1991). 

The general educational curriculum, as we know it, tends to be 
fragmented and compartmentalized, and, until now, attempts to 
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develop significant linkages from one subject area to another have 
been rare. Therefore, schooling can be seen, at some levels, more as 
a series of discrete learning experiences than as a synthesis of 
related learnings from a wide variety of academic disciplines 
(Dunn, 1995). 

Teachers must teach for and with visual/spatial intelligence 
by using the tools of this intelligence and apply them to help learn 
the content, acquire the specific knowledge, and achieve the lesson’s 
goals and/or objectives (Lazear, 1991). 

The Stroop effect is one explanation of the difficulty in 
ignoring or suppressing the reading response in that reading is such 
an overlearned, compulsive, involuntary evoked skill that individuals 
can not avoid reading the words despite the task instructions 
(Schiffman, 1990). It is not surprising that children soon give up 
being imaginative. As this process continues, the growing person 
finds it more and more difficult to form mental images, simply 
because this particular faculty goes unused (Lazear, 1991). 

As most perceptual discriminations require comparisons 
across time and space, and it is obvious that storage of form and 
spatial relationships is as essential in human memory as content 
and meaning. Which is why there is a failure to effectively teach 
when both are not considered (Heathcote, 1994). 
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A summary of probable cause for the problem gathered by the 
researchers’ data and the literature includes the following: 

1. Student scores on chapter test given to them in social 
studies classes show lower scores for„ students not concurrently 
studying the same subject in other classes. 

2. Students timed scores on the Stroop Effect Test show the 
effects of an over learning of verbal/linguistic tasks as compared to 
visual/spatial tasks. 

3. Time devoted to classes that are devoted to visual/spatial 
intelligence is markedly lower than time devoted to classes where 
other intelligences are employed. 

4. Teacher surveys show a lack of integration of visual/spatial 
intelligence into other Core subject areas. 

5. Students given only auditory information leave students who 
learn best in the visual/spatial intelligence at a disadvantage and 
they will suffer as shown in test results of such. 

6. Linkages of one subject area to another have been rare and a 
synthesis of related learnings from many disciplines are needed. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE SOLUTION STRATEGY 
Review of the Literature 

The Stroop Effect will be given to students for the purpose of 
showing the effect of increased effort when visual and verbal cues 
do not coincide (Appendix A). Difficulty in ignoring or suppressing 
the reading response shows an overlearned response to reading and 
an inability to synthesis instructions and information through 
visual/spatial intelligence when presented with this conflict. This 
plan reflects the research in that it shows an overlearned response 
to reading when given instructions to interpret in visual/spatial 
intelligence thus showing a need to incorporate more visual/spatial 
intelligence into the curriculum by integrating visual/spatial 
elements into other Core subjects . 

The arts can be taught in an interdisciplinary manner as part 
of the broader curriculum and can make immense contributions to 
the teaching of other disciplines. For example, no one can fully 
understand the Baroque period for example, without being familiar 
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with the arts [of that period]... (Bresler, 1995). 

This philosophy will be taken into consideration in this 
intervention in that a prior knowledge of American Indians in a 
social studies class will be incorporated into the art class and then 
elaborated on by adding knowledge using the visual/spatial 
intelligence as its method. 

One solution to this problem is a team approach involving arts 
teachers, classroom teachers, and subject area teachers who 
participate together in inservice training and then implement the 
program during the school year. A major theoretical strategy 
involves the importance of teaching students how to make 
connections and to transfer and apply learning. Students may learn 
isolated facts about topics, but they are not taught how these facts 
are fit together in an understanding of the world, nor are they taught 
how to transfer information from one compartment or topic to the 
next. When students are faced with a variety of subject matter or 
phenomena in a given period of time, well-planned educational 
experiences are needed to help them develop relations among various 
elements of experiences (Roucher&Lavano-Kerr, 1995). 

One way that a solution to this statement will be addressed is 
that the same topic will be introduced and taught in two content 
areas at the same time thus allowing transfer from one subject to 
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the next to occur and a feeling of connectedness between subject 
areas to occur for the students. 

The brain works by engaging the attention of the decision- 
maker through prioritizing the level of importance it attaches to 
ideas and groups and links them in short-term memory; it engages 
the pattern building process in long-term memory and uses 
preliminary visual imagery. The image is also a way of knowing 
about the world that is older and more global than language and 
verbal symbolism (Lazear, 1991). 

Language is not the only form of symbolization that figures 
into learning and thought. One obvious additional form of 
symbolization is found in the field of mathematics. Mathematical 
symbols are fundamental tools of thought in scientific fields such 
as physics. Another less obvious, but possibly even more 
fundamental, form of symbolism is imagery, which is the stock and 
trade of the arts. The case for the importance of imagery and the 
arts in general in learning and thought can be made with common 
sense examples from everyday life, with references to the scholarly 
literature, and with concrete images of teachers using the arts to 
promote learning in their classrooms (Donmoyer, 1995). To test this 
idea, surveys and interviews with teachers were conducted to show 
an interest in using visual images in classrooms (Appendix B&C) 
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after increasing awareness by providing more information on such. . 

When our culture reaches out suddenly beyond its old bounds 
and makes contacts with other cultures we become interested in 
new possibilities of feeling. It takes a while, but there comes a 
point when the beauty of an exotic art becomes apparent to us; then 
we have grasped the humanity of another culture, not only 
theoretically but imaginatively. Thus the arts can make us privy to 
aspects of other places and times in a way that non-literary 
language can only grossly approximate. In addition, because 
symbolism in the arts is primarily presentational rather than 
representational, the arts can help us overcome the sort of 
ethnocentric bias that is inevitably built into language 
(Donmoyer,1995) 

Broudy,1972 regarded the development of imagination as 
central to the purpose of education. According to him, the schools 
have given their primary attention to the intellectual operations of 
the mind, especially those acquiring facts and of problem solving by 
hypothetical-deductive thinking. The raw materials for thinking of 
all sorts are, however, furnished by the imagination. One of the 
schools’ goals is to develop the individual’s intellectual and 
evaluative powers through the use of the cultural heritage conserved 
through critical traditions, and part of those traditions is the 
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cultivated imagination. The aesthetic image epitomizes that 
cultivated imagination. Hence, he regards aesthetic education as 
training imaginative perception. His vision of the integration of the 
arts into the curriculum differs from current practice. Instead of 
the performance approach and the traditional course in art 
appreciation. Broudy advocates a more global function of aesthetic 
education, one ought to concentrate on helping the pupil to perceive 
not only works of art, but also the environment, nature, clothing, 
etc., in the way that artists in the respective media tend to perceive 
them. Eisner, 1995 calls for the education of the senses and for the 
de-dichotomization of the cognitive and the affective. The arts 
provide an excellent example of the interdependence and inter 
relatedness of cognition and affect. Different forms of 
representation (e.g., visual, kinesthetic, auditory) develop our ability 
to interact with and comprehend the world around us and draw 
multiple meanings out of it. If we expand these forms beyond the 
verbal and the numerical, our perception of the world is enriched 
immensely. The Arts can be taught in an interdisciplinary manner as 
part of the broader curriculum and can make immense contributions 
to the teaching of other disciplines. The “how” of integration 
involves close collaboration in both of these visions between arts 
specialists and the teachers of academic subjects. Most writings on 
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integration consist of success stories, mostly by teachers who 
report about their practice. There are also reports of research that 
measure the effect of integration on the learning of academic 
subjects (Bresler, 1995). 

Imaginative perception will be tested when students are made 
to produce a product that contains both factual information and their 
interpretation of how to apply that knowledge to both an art project 
and a creative writing assignment (Appendix D&E). 

For a piece of art to make sense to the observer as well as to 
the artist, students should be able to clearly express the meaning 
behind their creations (Ernst, 1995). Sometimes teachers need to 
overcome the limitations imposed by their own interests, abilities, 
or preparation and expand the opportunities that they are offering 
children (La Farge,1994). 

Based on the literature, the intervention selected will include 
testing materials that can measure the effects of; scores both with 
and without this intervention, integration by students of multiple 
intelligences, connections and transfer from one subject to the next, 
and an increased awareness and implementation by classroom 
teachers of visual/spatial elements. 
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As a result of a program employing visual/spatial components 
and assessments implemented during the period of September of 
1996 to January of 1997, the fifth grade students and faculty will 
have an increased awareness of the importance of including visual/ 
spatial elements in the teaching of verbal/linguistic tasks and will 
be measured through teacher constructed tests, published tests, and 
teacher surveys. 

In order to accomplish the project objective and effect the 
desired change, the following processes are necessary: 

1. Both research and control groups will study a unit on 
American Indians (Bacon, 1993), receiving instruction and written 
information from their Core Social Studies teacher (Appendix F). 

2. The Stroop Effect will be tested (Appendix A). 

3. Research group will study a unit on American Indians, 
receiving instruction and visually aided materials (Appendix G) 
from their Art teacher (researcher). 

4. Teacher survey for self awareness in teaching methods 
pertaining to the inclusion or exclusion of visual/spatial elements 
in their presentation of subject matter will be given (Appendix B). 

5. A synopsis containing the importance of including 
visual/spatial elements in Core subjects and the effects on memory 
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by using such will be constructed and given to Core teachers along 
with the teacher survey results (Appendix H). 

This action plan describes a program for increasing awareness, 
as well as developing and implementation of visual elements into 
Core subjects. The cognitive development of the targeted students 
as it pertains to memory and recall may be positively affected. 
Students’ tests and surveys of teachers documented and described 
the extent of visual/spatial deficits. 

Action Plan 

Process Statement One: 

Visually aided test materials will be developed. In order for 
the students to better understand that they can recall and retain 
information at a greater rate when visual aids are used, they will be 
tested along with students who had no added visual aids to show the 
greater recall of students that had both visual/spatial and 
verbal/linguistic cues. Scores will be recorded and shared with the 
students; an explanation will be given to the students as to why they 
scored higher on the latter. 

Testing will be administered during the first quarter of the 
school year, occurring during the students regularly scheduled art 
and social studies classes. 

This plan represents the research in that it will be established 
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in the students’ minds the possibilities of the use of visual/spatial 
elements to positively effect recall. A report of these scores will 
be included in a final synopsis for core teacher use. 

Process Statement Two: 

The Stroop Effect will be given to the students for the purpose 
of showing the effect of increased effort when visual and verbal 
cues do not coincide. In showing the difficulty in ignoring or 
suppressing the reading response shows an overlearned response to 
reading and an inability to synthesis instructions and information 
through visual/spatial intelligence when students are presented 
with this conflict. 

This plan reflects on the research in that it reflects an over 
teaching of verbal/linguistic intelligence thus creating a 
suppression of the visual/spatial intelligence. 

Process Statement Three: 

Learning activities that encourage visual/spatial skills such 
as visualization, color cues, picture metaphors, idea sketching and 
graphic symbols will be presented to the students (Appendix I). 
Visual/spatial activities will also be linked directly to a current 
social studies unit they are studying. Students will be encouraged to 
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employ these visual/spatial elements into the study of their current 
course of study. 

This represents the research by showing an increase of test 
scores and recall by those students who employ both verbal/ 
linguistic and visual/spatial skills in learning of new information. 

Process Statement Four: 

A teacher survey will be given to the teachers of the students 
in the targeted fifth grade group to be filled out and returned. The 
survey will ask which and to what degree visual/spatial elements 
are currently in use in the presentation of their classes. The survey 
will be given during the first quarter of the school year. The survey 
will be scored and the results put in a final synopsis and given to 
the teachers to review along with student test score results of both 
research and control groups. The survey will be repeated during the 
second quarter of the school year to record any rise in the use of 
visual/spatial elements in the presentation of the teachers’ lessons 
as a result of the information showing findings of this research. 

Process Statement Five: 

A synopsis containing the importance of including 
visual/spatial elements in core subjects and the effects on memory 
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will be given during the second quarter of the school year to the 
teachers involved in the original survey. This synopsis will also 
contain all of the results of the students tests and student findings 
in relation to the future use of visual/spatial components and the 
effects on recall. 

This is related to the research in that it will heighten the 
awareness and increase the knowledge of teachers of the positive 
effects on recall elicited from the implementation of visual/spatial 
elements into a Core subject. 

Methods of Assessment 

Assessment of the targeted fifth grade students’ progress in 
this report is focused primarily on an increase of percentage points 
in test results in the research group over the control group. The 
pretest and posttest in relation to the Stroop Effect, are being 
assessed on a time basis. Surveys of Core teachers are assessed 
numerically, through teacher observation, and personal interviews. 

A time line of assessment events are illustrated in Figure 4. 
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Figure 4 

Timeline of Intervention 
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A flow chart depicting the projected course and outcome of the 
intervention is shown in Figure 5. 

Figure 5 
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CHAPTER 4 
PROJECT RESULTS 

Historical Description of the Intervention 

The objective of this project was to see if a change could be 
affected in test scores in a Core subject when visual/spatial 
intelligence was employed by simultaneously teaching a unit in an 
art class and a social studies class. A copy of the abstract for this 
project was given to the principal of the targeted school for review 
and approval (Appendix J). 

The implementation of a unit on American Indians was 
approached through a visual arts perspective in an art class to a 
research group of fifth graders when they were studying, along with 
a control group, the same topic through the perspective of a social 
studies class. 

Three weeks were spent on this unit. Instruction employed the 
use of visually aided materials to coincide with the area of study 
such as videos, art prints, symbols, mind maps, and hands on 
projects (Appendix K). Both research and control groups were then 
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tested in a subject matter test (Appendix L) to compare the results 
of the group that had received this intervention over the group who 
had not. Parent permission was obtained by the means of a teacher 
written letter for the participation in the community field 
experiences (Appendix M). 

Students also created their own visual aids through the use of 
mind maps (Appendix N) and apply visual cues on such. Students 
demonstrated an ability to integrate subjects when asked to write a 
story about their project using both facts obtained through 
literature and the use of their imagination to distort these facts 
(Appendix E). 

Students participated in a reenactment of the Stroop Effect 
Test both before and after practicing it to show an overlearned 
response to the verbal/linguistic intelligence and to show an ability 
to improve the visual/spatial intelligence through practice 
(Appendix A). 

Core subject teachers also participated in this intervention 
through the use of surveys asking for the percentages they employed 
visual elements into their lessons both before a synopsis of the 
results of this intervention was given to them to read and after they 
had read it (Appendix B&C). Teacher permission was obtained by 
means of a teacher written letter for participation (Appendix O). 
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In order to assess the effects of this intervention, the same 
test was given to both the research and the control groups. The data 
showing the results of the testing are shown in Figure 6 and 7. 



Figure 6 

Test Scores of Research Group 
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Figure 7 

Results of Control Group 
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The intervention seems to have had a positive effect on the 



test results of the research group. An increase of 2.25% in the mean 
score and 2.88% in the median test score was shown in the research 
group over the control group. 
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To test the statement that visual/spatial intelligence can be 
increased, Figure 8 shows the results of the Stroop Effect before 
students had a chance to practice and Figure 9 showing the results 
of the Stroop Effect after students had practiced it. 

Figure 8 

Stroop Effect before practice 
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Figure 9 

Stroop Effect after practice 
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This intervention also had a positive effect in that when 
students were given time to practice this visual exercise, their test 
scores improved on the visual/spatial element of this test showing 
that exposure to and practice of the visual/spatial intelligence can 
increase a student’s abilities in this intelligence. 
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A learning activity that was created to encourage 
visual/spatial skills and integrate them into academics was done 
through mind mapping as shown in Figure 10. Literature shows that 
mind mapping once used is seldom needed again. The very act of 
constructing a map itself is so effective in fixing ideas in memory 
that very often a whole map can be recalled without going back to it 
at all. 

Figure 10 

Mind Mapping Outline 
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This intervention appears to have been successful because the 
students were able to display the ability to link an academic subject 
with a visual/spatial element. Students also displayed excellent 
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recall in class when verbally quizzed on the subject matter covered 
on the mind map. 

In order to assess the results of a teacher survey for self 
awareness in teaching methods pertaining to the inclusion or 
exclusion of visual/spatial elements in their presentation of subject 
matter, a survey was given to them before this intervention and the 
same survey was given to them again after a synopsis of the 
importance of including visual/spatial elements into core subjects 
was given to them to review. This data is compared in Table 3 and 
Table 4. 

Table 3 

Teacher Survey before Synopsis 

Frequency Chart 





Visualization 


dolor Cues 


Picture 

Metaphor 


::*?§> Idea.-f^ 

Sketching 


Graphic 

Symbols 


0% 


3 


5 


7 


5 


6 


25% 


2 


9 


7 


7 


5 


50% 


7 


6 


6 


2 


4 


75% 


7 


0 


0 


5 


4 


100% 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 
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Table 4 

Teacher Survey after Synopsis 



Frequency Chart 





Visualization: 


Color Cues 


Picture j 
Metaphor 


Sketching 


Graphic 

f: '^ymbols§®S 


0% 


0 


0 
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0 


0 


25% 
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0 


0 
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0 


50% 
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3 


3 


75% 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


100% 


8 


8 


9 


9 


10 




This intervention seemed to have a positive effect on the use 
of visual/spatial elements into core subjects after teachers 
awareness was heightened through the reading of the synopsis. 

Table 4 shows a substantial increase over Table 3 in the amount of 
implemented visual/spatial elements by teachers. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 
Based on the presentation and analysis of the data on the 
integration of art into a social studies unit, the students showed a 
marked improvement in test scores. The results and data on the 
implementation of the Stroop Effect showed a marked improvement 
in scores when the information was studied by these students. 

Based on the presentation and analysis of the use of visually aided 
material in teacher’s lessons, an increased awareness and 
willingness to implement visually aided materials into future 
lessons was shown in the surveys of teachers both before and after 
this intervention. The visual skills learned by students appear to 
have been transferred to their social studies lesson in that academic 
scores in such were improved. 

Other areas of note are the transfer of information by the 
students into other core subjects. Students were also able to create 
a story about their art project that tied in both their art experiences 
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and their social studies experience. With the project as the 
motivator for the students, it allows them to become an involved 
and active part of their learning instead of the passive observer of a 
blur of information. As a form of assessment, ideas are expressed 
that students have encountered which increases their perception and 
manipulative abilities. Combining various approaches to a given 
subject allows for the various learning styles of students to be 
addressed. Projects provide an opportunity for students to draw on 
their senses instead of just their left brain. It is the culmination of 
subjects which allows the students a greater advantage when 
approaching new subject matter. Assessment then becomes a 
process and not merely an ends. Integration of subjects and an 
ongoing assessment causes projects to become personalized and 
relevant to a students life. In the area of art for example, a vast 
wealth of information and project ideas can come from other Core 
subjects. Finding the subjects that the students are studying in a 
given course and drawing on them for project ideas is an approach 
the students are very receptive to because it allows for prior 
knowledge of the student to be drawn from. Hence making students 
more receptive to further information on the subject. It appears to 
be more effective to have the students be a part of their own 
learning experience than merely a spectator. Another area of benefit 
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is in the area of assessment because under these circumstances, 
they can be as varied as there are students and students are actually 
passing through assessment on their own merit thus being an active 
participant in assessing their own work. Every part of the project 
becomes a process in which students build on their knowledge. The 
final product becomes less significant than the transgressions of 
the student progressing to that point. Integration is an integral part 
of classes in that creativity can not draw upon a blank state. 

Based on the findings of this project, the researcher has 
several recommendations. First, using an integrated approach to 
subject matter provides a means for identifying and for building on 
content for the student and thus provides an environment that is 
more conductive to learning. This enables students to excel and 
should be an active part of a teachers’ planning for future lessons. 
Second, students can improve in a given intelligence given exposure 
to such and should have this opportunity so that they may have a 
chance to draw upon creative abilities thus allowing them to reach 
their full potential. Third, teachers need to be made aware of the 
advantages of incorporating multiple intelligence into their lessons 
both by training in their college courses and continued inservice 
training on the job. A heightened awareness of such showed an 
increase in teacher willingness to both learn about and incorporate 
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multiple intelligences into their classrooms. Finally, teachers 
should continue to research and to explore various combinations of 
intelligences and subject matter to give all students an equal 
opportunity to learn. 

In conclusion, the researcher believes the ability of teachers 
to reach students and to allow them to learn skills lies with the 
ability of the teacher to continually search for more and better ways 
to allow students to become fully functional adults in an ever 
changing society. 
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Appendix A 



The Stroop Effect Test (words) 
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Appendix A cont. 

The Stroop Effect Test (colors) 
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The Stroop Effect Test(non matching) 
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Appendix B 



TEACHER SURVEY FOR VISUAL SPATIAL 

INTELLIGENCE 

Please estimate the frequency with which you 
use the following visual tools in your instruction: 

Visualization 

0%, 25%, 50%, 75%, 100% 

Color Cues 

0%, 25%, 50%, 75%, 1 00% 

Picture Metaphors 

0%, 25%, 50%, 75%, 1 00% 

Idea Sketching 

0%, 25%, 50%, 75%, 1 00% 

Graphic Symbols 
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1. Has your educational background prouided you uiith the 
knowledge to adequately incorporate the uisual arts into your 
lessons? 

yes somewhat no 

2. Has your educational background prouided you with 
knowledge about the importance of teaching utilizing multiple 
intelligences? 

yes somewhat no 

3. UJhen teaching a new unit, do you incorporate the uisual arts 
into your lesson plan? 

yes somewhat no 

4. Please prioritize the following subjects, 1-8, as you regard 
their importance in a students education. 

Math Social Studies 

Science Rrt 

Language arts Physical Education 

Music Reading 
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Student Project 
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Appendix D cont. 
Student Projects 
Totems 
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Appendix E 
Student Example 
Writing Assignment 



Our father i3 the gun. He gives ug heat to live. If 
father didn't give us heat, we wouldn't be able to live. 
Father sun gave us life with everything we needed. 

Our mother is the sky.. She gives us stories to tell 
our children. Mother sky is the eyes who looks after the 
children. Mother sky is the memory who sees the past and 
past beyond. 

Our brother is the whale. He gives us food to 
eat. Brother whale is the person who pertects our 
chi Idem. The person who also pertects us and keeps us safe. 

THE END 



Father Sun tall and big. 

He makes the heat for us to live. 

Mother Sky smart and bright. 

She makes everything all right. 

Brother Whale fast and tough. 

He takes care of all of us. 






best copy available 
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FAMILY TRIBE 




THIS STORY IS ABOUT MY DAD , MOM, DOG, GRANDMA, GREATGRANDMA , MY 
BROTHER, AND ME. ONE DAY MY DAD WENT FISHING AND CAUGHT A TEN 
FOOT FISH. THEN BROUGHT THE FISH HOME. BUT WHAT HE DIDN'T KNOW 
WAS THAT THE FISH WAS POISONOUS. HE COOKED IT. HE ATE THE FIRST 
BITE AND STARTED COUGHING AND STARTED GETTING PURPLE AND LOOKED 
PALE. LUCKILY WE HAVE A SHOMEN MY GREAT GRANDMA. SHE DID SOME 
KIND OF DANCE AROUND MY DAD AND SOME KIND OF PRAYER. AND THEN 
SOMETHING AMAZING HAPPENED. MY DAD WOKE UP AND SAID "I FEEL BETTER 
THAN EVER AND I DON'T FEEL SICK ANYMORE" .THANKS TO GREAT GRANDMA 
DAD DIDN'T DIE.WEARE ALL THANKFUL. 

MY MOM WAS A GREAT TRIBAL WOMAN. ONE DAY SHE WAS SCRAPING 
BUFFALO SKIN WHILE DAD WAS HUNTING FOR BUFFALO. OUT OF NO WHERE 
SHE SAW DAD RUNNING FROM A HUGE CLOUD OF DUST. NEXT THING SHE 
KNEW SHE WAS BEING ATTACKED BY THE HERD. AS MOM LAY THERE HALF 
DEAD^ THE SHOMON PICKED HER UP AND BROUGHT HER TO THE LONG HOUSE 
WHERE SHE DANCED AROUND MOM AND SAID PRAYERS TO HEAL MOTHER. 
SUDDENLY SHE WOKE UP AND GAVE MANY THANKS TO THE SHOMOM GREAT 
GRANDMA. 

DUSTIN KNOWN AS EAGLE TOE WAS SITTING IN HIS LITTLE GRASS 
HUT NEAR THE STREAM CARVING A NEW PEACE PIPE. ALL OF A SUDDEN 
HE HEARD AN ENORMOUS SPLASH, HE SUDDENLY SPRUNG TO HIS FEET 
AND RAN OUT TO THE STREAM AND THERE HE FOUND A GIANT BEAVER 
THAT WAS STARING STRAIGHT AT HIM. HE RAN TO HIS HUT TO GRAB 
HIS SPEAR BECAUSE HE KNEW THE VILLAGE NEEDED FOOD DESPERATLY . HE 
THREW HIS SPEAR WITH ALL HIS. MIGHT AND MISSED SO HE JUMPED ON 
THE BEAVER AND WRESTLED IT UNDER THE WATER UNTIL IT WAS DEAD. 

IT TOOK THREE TRIBESMAN TO DRAG IT OUT OF THE STREAM AS THEY 
ALL CHEERED FOR EAGLE TOE FOR GETTING FOOD THAT WOULD LAST THEM 
FOR THREE WEEKS. 

JENNIFER THE SMALLEST ONE IN THE TRIBE, WAS ALLWAYS HELPING 
PICK UP BUFFALO CHIPS AND HELPING MOTHER WITH OTHER JOBS. ONE 
DAY JENNIFER, OTHERWISE KNOWN AS LITTLE BEAR, TOOK OFF WALKING 
FROM THE VILLAGE. WHILE WONDERING FROM THE VILLAGE SHE CAME 
UPON A LARGE PIT OF SNAKES. SHE LOST HER FOOTING AND FELL INTO 
THE PIT. LUCKILY A TRIBESMAN WHO HAD BEEN OUT LOOKING FOR HER 
CAME UPON THE PIT. AS HE LOOKED DOWN IN THE PlT HE COULD SEE 
NO MOVEMENT FROM LITTLE BEAR, ONLY THE SNAKES SLITHERING OVER 
HER BODY. HE TOOK HIS GRASS ROPE AND FIT IT AROUND HER BODY 
AND PULLED LITTLE BEAR OUT. HE RAN HER TO THE VILLAGE WHERE 
THE SHOMON WAS CALLED UPON. THE SHOMON PERFORMED A DIPPING 
CEREMONY TO TAKE THE EVIL SPIRITS THAT THE SNAKES HAD PUT INTO 
LITTLE BEARS BODY. ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT THE CEREMONY WENT ON, 

AT DAYBREAK LITTLE BEAR FINALLY CAME TO AND THE VILLAGE PEOPLE 
ALL CHEERED. LITTLE BEAR NEVER LEFT THE VILLAGE ALONE AFTER 
THAT! •' - 



SHOMON, THE WISEST AND MOST MAGICAL PERSON IN THE VILLAGE 
WAS, OFF MEDITATING ONE AFTERNOON. AS SHE SAT IN HER SACRED PLACE, 
A LARGE THUMPING SOUND CAME FROM BEHIND HER. WHEN SHOMON TURNED 
t ROUND A HAIRY MAMMOTH WAS LOOKING STRAIGHT INTO HER EYES. THE 
SHOMON COULD NOT THINK OF ANYTHING TO DO ■ BUT SCREAM AS LOUD ' 
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AS SHE COULD. WITH SUCH A LOUD SCREAM CAME MOOKIE TO HER RESCUE. 
hp LEAPED UP ON THE MAMOUTH WITH ALL HIS MIGHT. HE BIT SO HARD 

at THE MAMMOTHS neck it sent the mammoth flinging mookie into 
the a?p ^S Lain mookie got up and bit at the mammoths 

GIGANTIC FEET TERRIBLE SCREAMS COULD BE HEARD EVEN FROM THE _ 

Arp° MOOKIE NEVER STOPPED FIGHTING AGAINST THE MAMMOTH UNTILL 
hp^KNEW * THAT^THE SHOMON WAS SAFE ON HER WAY BACK TO THE VILLAGE. 
u?THMonK?E'S LAST BITE TO THE MAMMOTHS JUGULAR, IT SENT THE 
GIANT^BEAST TO ME G^ND. MOOKIE WENT BACK TO THE VILLAGE^WHERE 
AlYtHE TRIBES PEOPLE WERE WAITING TO HOLD A SPIRITUAL DANCE. 

™L™L Lokie for his braveness in saving the shomon. 

GRANDMA WAS THE OWNER OF °™^™GHOUSP p f L^STrScH He 
« no r nMruoriQP HPR JOB WAS TO SCRAPE AND STRbl^n inr- 

SS?FAiS SON wS™ TRIBE WOMEN AND COOK ALL THE MEALS. 

evep^LhT AS WE SAT AROUND THE FIRE GRANDMA WOULD TELL 
INTERESTING SCARY, AND ADVENTUROUS STORIES. SHE ALSO TOUGHT US 
EVERYTHING* WE^KNOW, AND STILL TEACHES US. THATS WHY WE ALL 

LOVE HER. 

OUR WHOLE TRIBE IS VERY PROUD OF ALL THAT WE HAVE DONE 
AND OF ALL OUR BRAVENESS. THE TRIBE IS ALSO 
MOOKIE AND THE SHOMON (great grandma) FOR ALL THAT THEY 
DONE AND THEIR GOOD SPIRITS WITHIN THEM! 



THE END 



ERjt 
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MY STORY ABO UT MY TOTEM POLE 



MY TOTEM POLE REPRESENTS MY FAMILY: 

FIRST, THERE IS A VULTURE THAT REPRESENTS MY BROTHER BECAUSE 
HE WILL KILL YOU BY ANNOYING YOU TO DEATH. HE DRIVES PEOPLE 

CRAZY!!!!! ALSO, HE BITES YOUR HEAD OFF IF YOU SAY ONE WORD TO HIM. 

SECOND, THERE IS A RABBIT. WHICH REPRESENTS MY MOM. SHE’S 
SOFT, CUDDLY, AND GENTLE. MY MOM LOVES RABBITS AND SHE LOVES TO 
HOLD THEM. SHE ESPECIALLY LIKES BABY RABBITS. 

THIRD, THERE IS A DOG. WHICH REPRESENTS MY SISTER. SHE LOVES 
DOGS. SHE ESPECIALLY LOVES DALMATIANS. 

FOURTH, THERE IS A WOODPECKER, WHICH REPRESENTS ME. I LOVE 
BIRDS. ESPECIALLY WOODPECKERS. IF I SEE A WOODPECKER I TAKE AT 
LEAST A DOZEN PICTURES OF IT. I HAVE WOODPECKER POSTERS ALL OVER 
MY ROOM. 

FIFTH, THERE IS A SILLY SMILEY FACE THAT REPRESENTS MY DAD. 
BECAUSE, HE’S ALWAYS GOOFING OFF. LIKE FOR INSTANCE, HE TOOK MY 
COUSIN AND TURNED HIM UPSIDE DOWN AND SHOOK HIM. 

OK. NOW THAT YOU KNOW WHO IS WHO. I CAN BEGIN WITH MY STORY. 
I COME FROM A CHEROKEE TRIBE. ONE DAY WE WERE WATCHING T.V. AND WE 
SAW A COMMERCIAL ABOUT A T.V. SHOW CALLED “INDIAN TRIBES AROUND 
THE NATION." THEY WANTED A CHEROKEE FAMILY TO COME AND TALK 
ABOUT WHAT SOME OF THEIR CUSTOMS WAS. THEY SAID WHOEVER CALLED 
FIRST GOT TO BE ON THE SHOW. THEY GAVE US THIS PHONE NUMBER TO 
CALL1 -800-23-TRIBE, SO WE DECIDED TO CALL. WE CALLED AND GOT 
THROUGH. THEY SAID WE GOT TO BE ON THE SHOW. THEY GAVE US THIS 
DATE AND TIME TO BE THERE 10/9/96 AT 9:00 A.M. THEY GAVE US THE 
ADDRESS THIS IS WHAT rT WAS: 6090 SOUTH PRAIRIE DRIVE, MORRIS IL. 
604S0. TODAY IS: 10/7/96 AND IT’S 6:02 P.M. 

10/8/96 

/ WE GOT UP TODAY AND EVERYBODY WAS TALKING ABOUT WHAT THEY 
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WERE GOING TO WEAR AND HOW THEY WERE GOING TO DO THEIR HAIR. THE 
DAY WENT ON AND EVERYBODY SET THEIR ALARM CLOCK FOR 6:00 A.M. 



TODAY IS THE BIG DAY!!! EVERYBODY IS RUSHING AROUND TRYING TO 
GET READY TO GO !!!! IT’S 8:00 A.M. AND NOBODY IS READY YET!!! WE’RE ALL 
RUSHING EVEN FASTER. IT’S 8:40 A.M. WE HAVE 20 MINUTES TO GET 
THERE!! WE’RE FINALLY READY. WE ALL PILE INTO THE CAR. SMILEY 
STARTS THE CAR AND OFF TO THE SHOW. WE’RE SPEEDING DOWN THE 
HIGHWAY AND rT’S ALMOST 9:00 A.M. RABBrTS GETTING NERVOUS. WE 
FINALLY GET THERE. WE RUN INSIDE AND JUST MAKE rT IN TIME. THE SHOW 
STARTS. RABBrr SAYS A FEW THINGS. SMILEY STARTS IN, THEN DOG, THEN 
ME, WOODPECKER, AND THEN VULTURE. THEN EVERYBODY TALKS A LITTLE 
BrT MORE. THEN THE HOST, KYLE PETTY, STARTS TO TAKE QUESTIONS. WE 
TOOK A COUPLE OF QUESTIONS AND THEN THE SHOW WAS OVER. EVERYBODY 
CALMED DOWN AFTER THE SHOW WAS OVER. WE GOT 1 00 FREE TICKETS TO 
THE SHOW, FOR DOING THE SHOW. FINALLY AFTER WE TALKED MORE WITH 
KYLE WE LEFT. THE DAY WAS ALMOST OVER. AFTERWARDS, WE WENT AND 
CELEBRATED. THEN WE WENT HOME AND WENT TO BED. WE HAD A LONG 



10/9/96 



DAY!! 




END 
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My totempole represents a Hawk. The bottom of my totempole 
represents my dad, because it is the base of our family. 

The next section represents my mom it unites the base with the upper part 
of the totempole, which represents the kids in our family. 

Above my mom is the totem that represents me, it looks like a cloud with 
happiness in it. 

The next section represents my guinea pig because it is furry. 

The next part represents the Hawks wings. 

The next part has three lines that represents my three dogs. 

My next part is a Hawk that represents my bother, because he likes the 
Black Hawks. 

The last part represents my house, because everything is underneath it 
and the feather are the chimney. 

A long time ago Indians use to live in tepees and they were the only ones 
who made totempoles. But now many people can make totempole, with 
wood, and Indians no longer use tepees. 

By: Tiffany Watson 
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Map of the Past (ID 

Name 



Below are some facts about different Native American groups. Use the map and 
compass rose to figure out which group belongs in each blank. 




1 . The lived in central Canada. They made sleds and snowshoes 

to travel in winter. 

2. The lived in the northern part of the Plains area. They were 

famous for their bravery and fighting ability. 

3. The lived on the shores of Lake Superior. They made dishes 

and baskets from tree bark. 

4 . The lived in eastern Canada. They were experts in building 

and handling canoes. 

5. The lived on the southeast tip of North America, in Florida. 

They helped slaves who escaped in the years before the U.S. Civil War. 

6. The lived near the Great Salt Lake. They went on long trips 

to collect different types of plants in season. 

7. The lived in the middle of the Eastern Woodlands area. 

Many of them had large farms and plantations. 

8. The . lived along the northwest coast of North America. They 

carved tall totem poles with symbols showing their family history. 

9. The : lived in the central Plains area. They considered com to 

be a holy gift. 

10. The lived in the Southwest area, in the northern part near 

the Califomia-Intermountain border. They raised sheep. 

11. The lived in the Eastern Woodlands area, in the southeast 

part near the Plains border. They worshipped the sun. 

12. The lived in the Southwest area, in the central eastern part. 

They made clothing from animal hides and lived in huts and tipis. 
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Map of the Past (I) 



Name 



Long before Europeans came to North America, there were more than 200 Native 

t ,7, bes hvm * her& there are still many American Indian* but they 
no longer all live in their original home areas. ^ 

On the map below, you can see where some Native Americans lived. 




CALIFORNIA- 
INTERMOUNTAIN 
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The Kiva. 

As you read this story, circle the correct 
word in each numbered box at the bottom of the 
page. 

A kiva is like a Desert Indian church 
building. The kiva was either round or rec- 
tangular in 1- Huge kivaa were used 

by everyone in the village. Smaller kiva a were 
used by families. Some kivaa were built above 

the 2 ; and had roofs made of mud and 

logs. Other kivaa were large underground 
rooms. 

According to Indian tradition, young boys were 3 to the kiva by their fathers 

and grandfathers. They were taught the songs, dances, and ceremonies of their people. 

Rain was very 4 for the survival of the Desert Indians and was part of many 

events. Often kachina dancers performed ceremonies inside the 6. to keep rem 

falling and their crops growing. 

One ceremony, called “Rjwama* was 6 at the end of winter in February. The 

men planted sprout trays 7 bean and com seeds. The seeds were kept moist and 

warm by the 8 that burned all night inside the kiva. When the new seedlings 

sprouted, they were taken outside for all of the village people to 9 If the 

seedlings were healthy, it meant that the summer crops of beans and com would be good. 
The men spent a lot of time in the kiva. It was like a clubhouse for them. They used the 

kiva as a workshop, for ceremonies, and meetings. Women were 10 allowed to go 

into the kivaa except on special occasions. 



* 



1 . 

size 

circle 

shape 


2. 

ground 

houses 

mountains 


3. 

hidden 

left 

brought 


4. 

unusual 

important 

useless 


5. 

kivas 

pueblos 

hogans 


0 . 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10. 


played 


with 


wails 


see 


maybe 


performed 


of 


dancers 


catch 


sometimes 


taught 


because 


fires 


sprout 


not 
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Name 

Kadunas 




As you read this story, circle the correct word in each 
numbered box at the bottom of the page. 



The Desert Indiana of the Southwest believed in friendly 

spirits called kachinaa. Kachina spirits 1 in the 

mountains. They were not gods. They were kind and loving 
spirits that were go-betweens for the people and nature. The 

karhinaa helped the people Z 't5 live a good life and 

to respect the beauty and power of nature. 

Kachina dolls and dancers were symbols of the karhino 

spirits. There were over 250 different 3. of kachinaa 

Some were animals, birds, plants, or weather symbol*. 

Desert Indian people 4 that the kachinaa looked 

after the weather and the harvest 

Ka c hina dolls were carved from cottonwood roots by the 

men of the tribe. They were painted and 5. with bits 



of shells, feathers and turquoise stones. Kachina dolls were given as ft to children 

to teach them about the power, love and spirits of the karhinna 



Each year ka c hina d ance rs performed rain ceremonies to 7. the spirits that 

rain was needed for their crops. Kachina dancers were m en who were trained to ft 
costumes and masks of the kachinaa. A man did not become a karhma spirit* but the spirit 

was with him during the ceremonies. At the 9 of the rain ceremonies, the karhina 

dancers would often visit the homes of the children. They would ask the children if they 

had been 10 and give them gifts of food. 



* 



1. 

lived 

watching 

hoped 


Z 

travel 

play 

leant 


3. 

dolls 

spirits 


4. 

wanted 

believed 

caught 


5. 

decorated 

burned 

planted 


6. 

food 

warning 

gifts 


7. 

remind 

know 

carry 


3. 

danring 

wear 

dress 


9. 

middle 

done 

end 


10. 

good 

happy 

kachina 
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Name . 



Woodland Canoes 




As you read this story, circle the cor- 
rect word in each numbered box at the 
bottom of the page. 

The Woodland Indians used dugout 
canoes and birch L 



— canoes for 

fishing and transportation. Dugout canoes 
were made by hollowing but large trees. 

, n . i_ c „ ... A These heavy canoes could 2 from 

10 to 15 men. Smaller lightweight canoes were out ^ birch bart 

To learn about how birch bark canoes were made, we need to 3. more about 

birch trees. The birch tree used for makin g birch bark canoes is called the Taper Birch* or 

“White Birch.' Sometimes it is also called “Canoe Birch." The Paper Birch 4 to bo 

from 60 to 80 feet tall. The bark from these trees grows in horizontal sheet-like layers. A 

5 birch tree may have a a many a a nine layers of bark. 

In the springtime when the birch trees are moist and pliable, they are 6 

down. The bark ia carefblly peeled off 7 large sheets. The outside layers of bark 

are thick and white. Thinner brownish colored layers are 8 After the bark is 

peeled, it is shaped, dark side out, over a hardwood canoe frame. It ia sewn together 

9 spruce tree roots. Then it is allowed to dry and is sealed with pine tree gum to 

10 it water water ti ght. 




1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


dirt 


weight 


Listen 


grow* 


small 


skin 


hold 


see 


planted 


strong 


bark 


lift 


know 


falls 


large 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


pushed 


with 


inside 


because 


carry 


cut 


in 


under 


into 


make 


bent 


beside 


near 


with 


float 
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Name 



Canoes 

As you read this story, cir- 
cle the correct word in each 
numbered box at the bottom of 
the page. 

The Coastal Indiana were 
sometimes called “canoe In- 
diana.* Canoes were used as 

1 for fishing, trading, visiting, and going to war. Shovel nose* domes were small 

and made to be used for traveling and fishing in rivers. Large, 50 foot-long sharp nose 

2 were used for whale hunting. They could carry 20 to 30 people and cut easily 

through 3 ocean waters. 

Canoes were made from half of a cedar log. The log was roughly shaped by splitting off 

slabs of wood. The inside was hollowed out by 4 burning and scraping away the 

charred wood. Then, the hollowed-out center was 5 with water. Hot rocks were 

dumped 6 the canoe to warm and soften the wood. Wooden crosspieces were put 

in the center of the canoe to 7 the sides and make the canoe wide in the middle 

and narrow at the ends. 

After the canoe was stretched and shaped, the water was then dumped 8 

The canoe was allowed to dry. When it was dry, it was sanded to make it 9 _ . The 

rough dried skin of shark or dogfish was used for sandpaper. When the sanding was 

10 the Coastal Indians rubbed the canoe inside and out with whale oil to give it a 

waterproof seal and preserve it Canoes were kept covered with mats when they were not 
being used. The Indians knew that if they damaged their canoes, it would taka a long time 
and a lot of hard work to make a new one. 



* 



1 . 

housing 

transporta- 

tion 

traveling 


2. 

canoes 

longhouses 

trees 


3. 

smooth 

light 

rough 


4. 

slowly 

chopping 

quickly 


5. 

chilled 

carried 

filled 


6 . 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


out 


close 


out 


bumpy 


started j 


into 


stretch 


underneath 


dean 


finished 


over 


break 


into 


smooth 


work 
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Food Source 



Hunting the Buffalo 




Buffalo meat was a major food source for 
many Plains Indians. Before these Indians had 
horses, they had to hunt on foot for buffalo. 

Because buffalo have poor eyesight, Indians could 
get very close to them before being discovered. Then men could use spears or arrows 
to kill the animals. Sometimes Indians forced the buffalo over cliffs. When the animals 
landed below, the Indians killed any of the animals that were still alive. 

Once a buffalo was killecf, it was cut up right away. The most prized parts of the 
buffalo, such as the tongue, were cooked and eaten as the butchering took place. Then 
parts of the buffalo were loaded onto a dog travois and taken back to camp. A travois 
was a type of sled made out of two poles attached to a dog's shoulders. When the 
buffalo reached the Indian camp, the women tanned the hides and made pemmican, a 
mixture of berries, animal fat, and dried meat similar to our beef jerky. 

There were two major buffalo hunts each year. The biggest hunt of the year took 
place in the fall. At that time the buffalo had put on weight for the cold winter ahead and 
they were the fattest they would be all year. Their coats were heavy with wool to protect 
them against the cold. Indians used the wool and skins and preserved the meat for food 
throughout the cold winter months. In the spring another hunt took place. This hunt was 
only for meat and skins. By spring, buffalo had shed their winter coats for the warmer 
weather. 

Great ceremonies were held before buffalo hunts. The Indian men painted 
themselves and danced in the center of the Indian village. In some tribes, men wore 
huge hats with buffalo horns as they danced. They asked the spirit of the buffalo to help 
them have a good hunt. 



1 . What is a travois? 



2. How were buffalo killed before Indians had horses? 



3. When were the major buffalo hunts held? Why? 



4. Why did Indians have special ceremonies before buffalo hunts? 
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Name 



Meeting Basic Needs 



How the Buffalo Was Used 



Plains Indians had over two hundred uses for buffalo. They used almost every 
part of the animal. Rawhide was made from the skin of the buffalo. Indian women made 
it by stretching a hide and drying it in the sun. Then they scraped all the flesh, hair, and 
fat from it. The result was a strong, thick leather. 

Buffalo hide had many uses. It was tanned and made into tepee coverings, 
robes, blankets, and clothes. Sometimes the shaggy hair of the buffalo was left on the 
hide to give warmth. Plains Indians stretched buffalo hide to make drums. They also 
made a round boat called a bullboat out of willow covered with buffalo hide. Even 
saddles and the shields used in battle were made from the hide. 

The hide was not the only useful part of the buffalo. The buffalo sinew, or tough 
cord of tissue, was used as thread. Indian women sewed tepee coverings and clothing 
using it. The buffalo stomach was used as a cooking pot, and buffalo shoulder bones 
were used as hoes. Paint brushes and decorations were made from the hair. The 
Indians also hollowed out the horns to create eating and drinking utensils. Wearing a 
buffalo horn headdress was considered one of the highest honors in an Indian society. 

Buffalo meat was very important to the 
diet of Plains Indians. Often it was sliced into 
thin strips and dried to make jerky. This food 
could be kept for long periods of time. It was 
carried by groups moving from place to place 
and was eaten without further cooking. 

Sometimes this dried meat was combined 
with mashed berries and animal fat. This 
mixture was called pemmican. 




1 . 



Why was it very important for the Plains Indians to have successful hunts? 



2. Do you think the Plains Indians would have stayed on the plains if there were no 
buffalo? Why or why not? , 
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.Maine 



Longhouses 




Some of the longhouses 4 

families could live together inside. 



As you read this story, circle the correct word in 
each numbered box at the bottom of the page. 

The Coastal Indians lived along the shores of 

1 water rivers or near the salt water of Puget 

Sound and the Pacific Ocean. Their winter 

2 were called longhouses. 

Longhouses were made of large' overlapping cedar 

planks. They had pointed roofs to 3 the rain. 

200 feet long. These homes were so large that several 



There were 5., windows in the longhouses. Large fires burned in the middle of 

the dirt floor. A hole in the roof allowed the 6 from fires to escape. Cedar Mxd 

cattail mats were hung up to make small rooms for the families. The mats were $po 



7 for rugs and mattresses. 

The floot of the longhquse was covered with cedar 8 shavings. If the floor ^ot 



dirty, the shavings were swept outside and new shavings were 9 down on the 

floor. 

The Coastal Indians lived in longhouses from November to April each year. The 
summer homes of the Coastal Indians were simple lean-tos or huts called cattail 



mathouses. The outside was 10 with cedar bark mats and rAttaiU These homes 

could be easily moved from place to place in the summer as the Indians gathered food to 
prepare for the next winter. 






l. 

cold 

warm 

fresh 


2. 

canoes 

homes 

clothing 


3. 

hold 

catch 

shed 


4. 

were 

lasted 

was 


5. 

near 

not 

no 


6 . 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


chimney 


used 


splinter 


thrown 


' under 


smoke 


made 


seeds 


hung 


covered 


air 


taken 


bark 


gathered 


nailed 
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Name . 



‘Kiafiowyt 



v- * Look at the list of words in the word box. They are words you will learn about as you 
study the Coastal Indians. Unscramble the letters of each word at the bottom of the page 
and fill in the word puzzle. One letter for each word has been written for you. When your 
puzzle is complete, you will hawe a Chinook Indian greeting. 



Blanket 

Tribe 

Ceremony 

Tbtem 

Potlatch 

Symbol 

Spawn 

Coastal 

Longhouae 

Basket 

Honor 

Salmon 

Canoe 



10 



11 



H 



W 




13 



1. HLOONTJSGE 


8.PWSAN 


2.TSCAQAL 


9. OAHPCTLT 


3. NLMAOS 


10. AONEC 


4. NREYOECM 


11. TMEOT 


5. SEBKAT 


12. BSLMOY 


6. ALETBNK 


13. ITEBR 


7. NHOOR 





7 

12 



K 
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Name . 



X Lxk for each of the9e NativB American Tribee in the word search. The names can be found 
either acrosa or down. 



CHEROKEE 

SEMINOLE 

IROQUOIS 

COMANCHE 

CHEYENNE 

SIOUX 

PUEBLO 

APACHE 

NAVAJO 

CHINOOK 

NEZ PERCE 

SALISH 



I R o 


Q 


U 


0 


I 


$ 


P 


M 


MRP 


A 


Q 


G 


F 


c 


A 


I 


A o & 


C 


r x 


s 


M 


C 


N 


v s i 


0 


a 


X 


A 


J 


H 


0 


5 W U 




z 


Y 


L 


C 


E 


L 


N A V 


A 


j 


O 


I 


E 


Y 


E 


X L I 


M 


M 


& 


3 


C 


E 


F 


L J M 


C 


H 


0 


H 


M 


N 


P 


Ml Q W 


H 


R 


V 


3 


E 


N T 


1 P U 


S 


B 


L 


0 


X 


E 


u 


h x y 


A 


Z 


E 


B 


0 


K 


c 


r £ h 


I 


N 


0 


0 


K 


L 


r 


a h p 


M 


Q J 


D 


£ 


F 


G 


R X o 


N 


e 


z 


P 


£ 


R 


C 


y s g 


U 


F 


V 


£ 


W D 


X 



r ht 



Y A 



Trtbes W >rd Search 



ERjt 
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Name 




1. cone-shaped skin tents 

2. Indian ‘suitcases* 

3. bison 

4. Indian groups 

3. people living without permanent homes 

6. soft leather used for clothing 

7. dried meat 
3. grass lands 

9. type of sled for hauling 

10. kind of weapon 

11. quick* deer like animal 

12. shoes made of buffalo hide 



coup 

pemmkaa 

antelope 

travois 

plains 

moccasins 

teepes 

nomads 

buckskin 

tribss 

cer e mon y 

tomahawk 

buffalo 

parflechse 



O 

ERiC 
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Name 

Indian State Names 

Thousands of places in the United States have names taken from Native American 
languages. Many cities, towns, mountain s, and rivers are named for the people who first 
lived in the area. 

Eight of the states in the United States got their names from Native American Tribes. 

Unscramble each group of letters to make the name of a state. Each statefc name from 

the name of a Native American Tribe. 



l NASSAK 

i.ROISMIUS_ 

a. HUTA_ 

4. SAANKSRA 
s. SLINLIOL 

t». WOAI 

r CHAMGINI. 

8. MABALAA- 
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Appendix F cont. 
Chapter 4 Part 2 



Major Indian Groups: Review 

Directions : Write the word from below in the correct blank. 

Pueblo travois totem 

potlatches staple food assembly 

Nomads Hogans kayaks 

1. Eskimos used canoes called . (122) 

2. A is a type of carrier used to transport ones belongings.(1 16) 

3. Indians of the Great Plains who had no fixed dwellings were 

called . (116) 

4. is the Spanish word for village. (120) 

5. are the round or six sided dwellings made from logs and 

dried mud. (120) 

6. were forms of animal spirits that the Northwest Coast Indians 

believed in. (121) 

7. The food that people depend on most for their nourishment is 

called . (119) 

8. An is a law-making body. (119) 

9. are the great feasts hosted by the chiefs of the tribes. (121) 

Directions: Circle the correct answer 

10. The flat treeless land that stays frozen much of the year.(122) 

swamps desert tundra 

1 1 . Dwellings of the Plains Nomads that were made by lashing poles together 
to make a cone were: (116) 

tepees adobes hogans 

12. House made of snow blocks: (122) 

adobes igloos tepees 

13. Ground cover that includes grass and grass roots is: (115) 

sod potlatches cedar bark 

14. Circular houses built over shallow pits were called: (115) 

adobes lodges tepees 



87 

Directions : Write the letter of the answer that best completes each sentence in 
the blank. 

15. These Indians depended on the buffalo for their food and shelter. 

(116) 

a. Great Plains 

b. Columbia Plateau 

c. Northwest Coast 

16. Because their main foods came from gathering and hunting the 

Indians of the ? were similar. (118-119) 

a. Great Plains, Great Basin, and California 

b. Great Basin, California, and Columbia Plateau 

c. Great Plains, Northwest Coast, and Eskimos 

1 7. Acorns were the staple food of the: (119) 

a. Eskimos 

b. Columbia Plateau Indians 

c. California Indians 

18. This group of Southwest Indians farmed and lived in villages. (120) 

a. California Indians 

b. Pueblo Indians 

c. Columbia Plateau Indians 

19. These two groups of Indians were similar because they depended on 

hunting and fishing.(121-122) 

a. Northwest Coast and Eskimos 

b. California and Columbia Plateau 

c. Eskimos and Great Basin 

Directions: Write the word True or False in the blank. 

20. Life for the Columbia Plateau Indians depended on cooperation in 

hunting buffalo. (116-117) 

21. Indians of the Northwest Coast had acorns as their staple food. (119) 

22. The Indians of the Columbia Plateau chose both men and women to 

serve as chiefs and shamans. (119) 

23. Hopi “means peaceful”. (120) 




Directions: Use complete sentences and proper grammar to answer the 
following. 

Which animal did the Great Plains Indians depend on to meet their needs? 
Explain how the Indians used this animal. (116-117) 
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Appendix G 

Visually Aided Materials 



Major Plains Sites ,and Tribes 




Major Mtes ana irioes ui 
North American Indian Art 




Major Woodland and Southern 
Sites and Tribes 
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Major Prehistoric Indian 
Sites and Tribes 




M^jor Northwest Coast and 
Eskimo Sites and Tribes 




Major Prehistoric Indian 
Sites and Tribes 




Picture Commentary 



Picture l Mother and Child, Hopewell Culture 

TKii ceramic fipmoo w*# found by archaeolofua in t burial mound in the 
Ohio Valley m i um called Hopewell. The Hopewell people wa penof 
tbe Moual Builders culture oiUm Musisaippi Valley area, the carte* 
civiliianoo* of wh* later became the United S u t ra Tbe Hopewell culture 
produced many different ot pave offerings to be tamed with tbe 
i-t^art this small sculpture shows a mother tod child— the moat cotmm 
theme of the fipra found at (ha bunal sue. Many of the** poor ry 
sculptures re pr ea ena women in everyday activities 

From everyday objects like these. ocfaeeolofiia hive been able to 
lean) about (he way of Lie of there prehistoric peopka. and bow (bar 
customs wm down to modern omen. For e sample, in tome of the 

Hopewell iculpturea the women ut wub both lep tucked to oae tide, a 
treliaoe that tl* Sioux have continued. 



Picture 2 Stone Effigy Figure, Mound Builders 
Culture 

The prehistoric Moual BuUders cultures prodnoed many hoo ding ftpsna 
with otn hand resting oo a raised knee. Thu fascinating example is from 
Arkansas. It was m«te in about 100 *c The fipra is both soteam tad 
intense a al team to be the work of a skilled trait. Such *eU*made 
toil para by Mound Builders poopks have been found acroaa a large 
section of tin United States, tb* (killed cams worked 

in tnany different communities. 

No oae knows the tipuAcmc* of this pose. Early Spanish explorm 
found this type of name in Mound Builders' t em ples , in dicating that they 
may have been objects of worship. They may have been tamed with the 
or they may represent ancestral Spate. Some ■« male and t o m e, 
female. Few art p res erved today, k ~~**'** the Spanish invaders coc Brin ed 
them to be examples of heathen idols and destroyed them. 
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. Vojtw .A'T ofSo^h Krvnca 






Picture 3 Princess Burial Skeleton, Mound Builders 
Culmre 

Thii eitraonlinrey skeleton »«* unearthed m a bunxl mound of he Tempi* 
Mound Builder* cuitnw at die Southeast. The people of hi* anlu*o« 
lived tn Large cuke with bu#* ceremonial vuea foe religiou* rue*. They 
>r vvd with other pe o ple* from hundred! at mike* i*« 7 — pat»P* » ^ 
away u Meun. 

Great rr»rrv^ of the ry r r mnmaJ comptflg* included boOM*. COOte. 
tad tanpies. "Radi" fro® these burial moundt show dot the truuxno 
tad wealthy lived tt a high level at luxury, with elegant botna jewel*. tad 
p ertooal finery. r ™p»w i M * men tad women (including the nobility tad 
pne*a> tlao bed many servwa* who carried them oo Liam through the 
i treed. (Such servant! may ha® been tailed when their masters died, to 
that they <rn.fa« accompany the deed person to aa afterwortd.) 

This s keleton ia known ta the P rin ce ia becaaae the body waa 
decorated for buhal with torn! 2.000 ihdl bead! in loag loop*. Mound 
Buildm made ocher elaborate jewelry— including eamnga, oecklace*. and 
urn tad let bansto— out at copper. perei*. tad shell*. The Princes may 
have won a bnlham feathered cape in a dditio n to the theiia. 



Picture 4 Jug from Mound Builders Culture 

The city figian *eenbn»w*» found in • brntal mrad in Mlaatwi. oar h* 
Munaatpp t Brvrein anourivinf area of Cthnfcia. he lar»OT prehi*®ric ary 
oOTh ot Mateo. WithiB the bmal mound* of Gthokia and ice tunwindinf 
trohaeologiaa have found pottery vtaaela. pipe*, tad od» 
moans ot d» Temple Mound Builder* culture. Although thia day Uf«» 
looka like a statu*. it ia actually a useful jug in the farm of a fc a aetiat 
figure. 

Though dM gr*od dviliaoon that produced theae axiraordiaary 

objecn bed ditappemd by about 1300. d ea e md anatrf the Mcuad Buildm 

tp m d out hud large treaa at the ooennoe. Much of what we oow law « 
[adiae art »u headed down from gcoaeooo ® gcatnooa of theae 
.v«mn<lena over the cmnmra 



Tl ♦ .Vomw Art of Sonh Awnca 



Picture 8 Rock Painting from Southern California 

Some of the man smkmg prchutoric paintings oo the cooatsnt ha® bee s 
found in Painted Cave, a cm Sant* Barber*. California. Thia ia oo* of the 
few major naa where Indian rock painting haa been pres erve d . The walla 
of Painted Care are covered with brightly colored design* that nsy here 
been made many hundreds of year* no. 

Thia detail team u n gt an a winged rmerwe prrf^e a flying 
tpirn who waa pert bird, pert human, pert lined. tl might ate itpnM a 
mystical tnbel leaden the than—, in a tranrdike team or in a sprrauto 
trantfannanon horn human being into flying cream Lika my care 
paintmga. daa picaee wea probably painted donng a reMpota c eremo ny, 
tod it may record aa imptram dream. 



Picture 9 Chumash Rock fainting 



Here ia another example of southern California rock panning, task by 
Chumaah Loch tot more than 700 yean ago. Wi caa tea a coltacacn ot 
symbolic rirsign* inr hating a spoked wheel and flower shap** lire may 
represent the vanooa plan need in tnbel non. Instead of tha one mala ri a 
bone*, den. tad huamn shown in tha tnhal an of naa of thdr tngttaa 
in the Southwoc the Oaunaal) pr efer red the** abatract panana and 



WlfW* 

Rock paincnp lika theae were typvetQy red and whin the pail 
were made of earth minmla that were ground with none red p r canvnd to 
cake* for oortfe. to be amiable far body paitxmf m well m care peiatag 
WTico the artui >■ ready to wort oo a wall, da pads wre mixed vnfc 
animal or vegetable oil. blood, or egg whit*. BrualM wen made flan 
bunches of yucca or ocher rwig*. Pxkoes (found a tts teas) were 
tcobeilit 



Pictvrb 10 Prehistoric Arctic Carving 

Some of the eartiea known prehistoric an oo the condseai cornea bom aw 
far north, in the Arctic This ftgwini waa c«v«d out ot wains ivory by am 
of the seafaring Okvik peopto who crowd tha Bering Sea from Asa to 
them 300 a c In their from Arctic csvtronssts, tts Okvtk hsl listo 
material for making an. hut wtlns ivory re amlabtoi 

Thii exam ple ta a ryjacal tiny Okvik tculptm with da n n oo dk , 
polished twfeoe tadaed with geometric Lines and ihapae, Hus Ogm ny 
hare repremaed a god or goddea. Othar tssil Oknk csviap m» in the 
dupe of polar bean and tea amnato 

Note the nrengnly absraa app ca ree c i of thia Unto Ogam, with to* 
targe oval face tad lymmetncal body line*, irrtmikigiri gum dw is 
iryla may hare bm tnAtsnoed by an object* brought by the Okvik flm 
(hetroadre Siberia. 





Picture 5 Cliff Palace, Mesa Verde, Colorado 

Though he palace ana of the Mound Builder* htv* vanished, w« can toll 
tee on* form of trchueenire inhabited by Indian* of long tgo. In about vD. 

1 000. tnbea in the Souhweai beg in building puebks — Urg* communal 
building* hat housed an non village. An mil visible today ia the 

200-room Cliff Piiace in Meaa Verde, Colorado. Coostrwtod by AnaaaS 
frvitm- the Cliff Piiace ia ihettaed in a carelika canyon woh a rocky 
ceiling that arehe* to a height of 60 feet. From he care ® the men there ia 
t high vertical cliff, which ha retodenta flim* 1 ** * up tod down each day. 

Built oo ledge* oo the face of there cliff*, the puetoks of he Annas* 
repreaas Os 6ac« ttchitequril t daevren asof North Amateaa Indi ana. 
Although he there cliff pueblo* were abando n ed in the ilii Mmsh May, 
of the Annas* in the Souhwcs coodnued to c ooatrua 
pueblo* in more *cnmiht* tun, and ms* arc mil occupied today. 



Pictvrb 6 Mimbres fattery Bowl 

Long before d» Spamarda cam* to New Mexico, a culture called Mimbre* 
re producing elegantly -' Wi r w * black and white potary. Mimbret 
poaery ckcorenao combined geometric ttripn, iwnto, and cpsp with 
vome of Os eariks known animal and bird design* in North America. Tin* 
examp le, decanted with two crane* and a fish, ta madt to ha twelfth or 
hirteeah ca n a ry. Node* how ha complex uas of black and wtnts sripaa 
tad Os reverted am* image fire ha design a drculre or tpuming feeling. 

S dishea played an i mpo r tan t role in he cerensooial life of he 
Mimbre* people. They buned hair dead under ha floor* of hesr home* 
tad covered he bead of each corpea with a poetry hah or thlUow bowt 
Tha buna! p oae ry wa* ce remo ni ally “killed" cr broken in ha ahddto; non 
the hoi* in he centre of ha example^ 



Pictvrb 7 Cave Painting from Texas 

This f uonamg fixirng waa dia cowe red in a 1,000- ytnr-old care in he 
Peoo* Rirer trea of Texas. Th* giaa cemral flgura ia a th a m a n . a mytdeal 
holy leader tad »>— Ur who waa thought ® hare extraordinary powre* ovre 
he oatural worth— a urn vers* that could be temfying indeed ® prehiknoe 
peoples. TTm iheqsB i* ihowe here calling forth ha i^xno of ha bum. ® 
ensure tuccesa far ba peopla. Ha carries pouches for hunting gere mada 
from ha rough skin of he prickly pore. In oo* band he bolds enow* or 
i peers, tad in he ochre a device far la u nchi n g h em . Dere run across ha 
bocom of d» painting; some hare already been muck by hunter*, f^oca ha 
until figure of to ordinary buntre a tha lower right. Tba trust tu* used ha 
di/T crea of he flgurea ® show thru rdtore imporonca in ha 

umvena. 
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Picture 1 1 Eskimo Polar Bear Can ing 

Descendant* of he early Okvik carvers cooaoued to make trt. using the 
only msimtls hey had ai hand. Eskimo artists used ivory from he tusks of 
he walrus, as well aa whalebone, wood, and feathers. Small Eskimo 
objects lika his ivory polar bear, wtuch was carved around 194). went 
exceptionally realistic in form. The boles ia he snout — and perhap* he 
eye*— were once decorated with colored beads 

This carving w*j probably a charm used by an Eskimo shaman in a 
ceremony. Eskimo* believed hat such charms endowed hem with 
supernatural powre when hey were hunting or ill or u odor vitally 
important tunes. If he hunter earned a piece of polar bear booe. for 
rumple, u *u supposed ® make him invisible to he canbou he was 
sulking. 





Picture 12 Eskimo Bowl 

Here is mother example of smkingjy realistic Eskimo an. This delicately 
painted wooden bowl show* two canbou— « major source of Eskimo food 
tod clothing. The canbou hunt lasted only a few weeks each summer, but 
it* importance ® he tribes waa immeasurable. Food. fur. and skin far 
bousing were til o c c cs sibc* provided by ha canbou. 

Good hunting tad fishing wre* central to Eskimo*' Lives, and hay 
hoped that picturing heir quarry could help hem achieve such su ocere 
Therefore, images of ha canbou tad other Eskimo qusmet lika he wtiaie 
and he bear appear on many useful Eskimo objects, from bowl* tad pipes 
to game board* tad musical instrument*. The two canbou seen here ire - 
usd *ih a rope ti their oeck* tad pierced with spetn— an artude 
rrpresen canon of a successful hunt wtuch they hoped would help he rcsl- 
life bum cod in “«y"» 





Picture 1 3 Eskimo Shaman 's Mask. Canadian Arctic 

The Eskimo’s belief in magic and he power of he supernatural brought 
about some of he most dramatic and imtgjnaare an of any group in North 
America. This highly unusual mask from he Canadian Arctic i* a good 
example. It w** worn by a ihsmsn — « holy man. Made of carved and 
painted wood, he mask image* of the sun and ht moon, hands, 

and two dog spurt*, (t probably describe* a vision he shamao had It would 
have been worn during a public dine* or religiou* cre emo n y honoring ha 
spint* oo the carving. Since dog* were as essential a he kayak and good 
weather for Eskimo Life, heir image* are often found on ihamae*' mask*. 

Eskimo* believed hat every object and living thing had its own spent. 
Thus he cresdre possibilities for making images of theae spirit* were 
unlimited Because mask* tike this one were meant m pfcaae he spurts ha 
hey penriyed. he carvers rook great care with heir work. 
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ERIC 



Pictuuj 14 Eskimo Shaman's Mask. Alaska 

“* ««• tarn k>wa erf Alaska, wherea 

* u ^ “ ^ uao ceremony. It is vwy larg^-lb 
“ <n«to of wood, whaleta*. «d mi ^ 

punted reddish brown tad wtutn. *® 

Eiiimo masks were often designed to be durnrad or grew*** <, 
even hutaoroos foot unlike was cctgpnpcray 

mtik» won only used for reUpcwi coemooiei. Tla* ejumpto renomaT 

f “ t 1 * wo «y« (« *°v« tb. «iw, mi . u*. 

.trctchia* up oat ode. Above it is a skeku bad and « humajbol^ 
rio erf humans and animals dot a thana tta 

Since Eskimo tnaski reprcMatad images seen in dreamt and visit** 
*»y >ere vividly tmagmiirre in fbnn. as son here. 

f"* 8 * “* •* Elto » «»■ *» v«y efcffoa* {„*, 

more reeluoc am* erf tribal ertuo is other parti erf Nor* Arwrfc*. 

Ptctltuj 15 Haida Drum fainting 

Lie the* oeghbon far to the oar*, sifaet aloof tb* PtaAe Com <rf 
On-dt ind che L'aimd Seim won bebevai « *, ^ 

myttenom powg* of art Knda. K»»kxud. ind THngw 

£! “* '“*“»*■ doip.^ of any tribes on the cam*. 

OOVa, * <4rom *i^wl like • box. sbowityptoal* 

Coea « boto and brig* «*** ,„*, ««*]” 

»nd rymhoUc ptaenu. used to deconte objeas for daily aaTcmomcid^ 
um. The panerpe wen baaed upon • symbol* <fc*ign “Vocabular" tha 
cotuuwd erf animal pats, such as eye* 

*maulw M represented by caTamdwgna. 

tn thu type of mwot. ex± miM i — r rmiiwml In 
22S * “* *-«• 1* PMM top h«, 

ceotak *nd tbetna taata tad mouths. a pecan like this avowed da 

ftemts 15 Tlingit Wolf Mask 

At P« tnenap called potlaichea. da Nonbw— r~ 4 ^ 
thenadvBi u annnaJ iptna tn coma are tod m«ks far rmial erram^ 

invo lving diacw . ^ ciunni^. prtytr. tad fttemg. Tto Tlinep 

here erpmena • wot/ rpulL Tho pcr»e» who won i, woold^newl** 0 ™ 
trough words md dan. famk lejtadi tha rnmnd a* wotf m**L 

1 “*~‘ - wnw. S' ^S?< - 

a^rtiog tombd belief. Uehough the aaunl woridT^, 

wdfl4hbv«j cpn^y m aouniil 

STS*d^t^rr!l“* nv *• ^ -STLit, 

d T*“ 1 ““ • vu * k * ^ *w» deogned to hooor md otoen ^ 

*tuuai kingdoa rod thut keep the bed tptnti ewey. 

26 * Manv4 An of SonH Amtnca 

Pictvr£ 20 Tlingit Blanket 

Tbe kilkr wbele wu ippamiy tlao da utimal cna of *e owiar of dn 
^mexunJ bUaka. A prued poumtoo wduoged by Nor*w«, CaT 
Indian a both tbe United Sun and Ceoade, da Ttiogd Maika wmoAm 
i gift pven tn a potlach ceremony. 

Woven of enouauio |oa wool tod tfardded ceda bat. doe 

^ bUaieo ~^ {teOT ««l wteh repeaed dea™ 

*a .denufind da owner «d hn cUn. Note da cfur«eri^3*3 
^da^.ymbolicpaw 

*oexJ« ouaka tod tymboii of da tnbn. Tin erotnplicaed w«,vuii 
of than ninpt btarUea enaka them the moa^™, aunJea of dT^ 
Nonhwea tnbei. 

for weaving then blanim. 

PicRTia 2 1 Kwahud Thunderbird Costume 

■Among the eaoa tpeoamla mm erf da Kwakital tnbn «m tho 
Tbuodertud ceremony. Imagine i man dreaaed from bead to toe in dtn 
c°wume ofctgie Oom tad feaheiv topped by Lhe dramaocally carved and 
punted wooden tnaik. burrong into a rocw flapping hi* wmg* tag uoehna 
piercing thneta. HU pan beai ktoofied him u the celemaJ tpau^S 
Thuaderbud. fua a waa carasonia included anuac trpreacntatocB erf 
ialmoo or bear, the TTnindotad and tnaak were a dUxuUe da 

«emod to bnng the nmndertmd tpirn to lift. 



PiCTLUfl 22 Haida Shaman Figure 

ThU wood aculpcurt cornea from Bhtub Columbia tn Canada, when ii w M 
made by a Haida carv« fr repcaeon a dead ihamao. cr holy man. aa ba 
wouW have appeared tn bU grawa boa orcoffia HU fan pota dow«w«di 

. 'V&t***** ^ vhamaa '1 chicncwa. pohape co 

tha be had uarved to death. (A umiUr ing perhna by d» mw» 

*«a-U ..to » have p^nn* a *«nao who wag ton in tfat woodaw 
died of uarvaocn after breaking both lega.) The promtaem nba of d*i 
camng m gh. aUo have been tnflttmced by *e m of nenby tribes fr!« 

^ Co ““ **" M “X-ray" carv*Jd2 rwealed the 

ikaletal structure of d» body. ^ w*t»*ea the 

Made around 1&30, thu poignaK tculptun sbowi a 
eenoQonai side of Narthweetem tnbnl «t 



Picrur r Commentary • ,’J 







i tta a more penonai 
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PrcTVR£ 17 Tlingit Salmon Man 

TU Tlinpt bought of the salmon u people in anotta form. According to 

2T ■ CV [?/ VeW ' Stlax * Pe °P ta ‘' who lived in a vdJtge under 
the sea. (oo« oo the form of the rtsh tod swtm up*ceam to becocxfood fer 
thetndiauL After the salmon were caught and theiHleifa eajwc*^ IiutiJLSi 
throw tin booea into the sea so that they could be tnnrfcronl backino 
Imng^Salmoo Peopie" to begin the cycle of life and denh again. 

Tnii fine Tlinpt pauund wood carving of a Salmon Man showy tho 
mythical relaooiuhip of salmon to humane. It shone « man amniat from 
a salmoo s body. The combining of fiih and human ihapct (note tha 
divided tail that suggeso lepj U an example of tin croanve brdliana of 
TUngit wood scuipoire. 



PiCTUR£ 18 KwaJautl Whistling Mask 

ThU Kwakiml wooden mask with in large round mouth wee knows a ■ 
“Whistling Grandmother.’ It symboliiattho evil sputa who breada out 
tUneta through thor blowing Up, od cauae chiidren to dm. The amt 
would have been worn during a dramaac performaam of tnhal myda 
before the cnoro vUUg#. The main characters in rhf» sonca were mmka 
and cosrumea to make the happenings seem very rcaL 

Made of carved wood punind red and black, thu maak also has te 
eyetrowa and a frinp of h u m a n hak Hair taken from an enemy's scalp 
was believed to posacu supernatural power, Afbar it »« punfred it w« 
thought to pve the wearer protection from evil 



Pictuhb 19 Kwaiauil Killer Whale Mask 

The Kwakmti made some of the moat colorful and exdnng North 
American m aa ki . such as this toller whale maak born Bn ash Col unrfsta. 
Canada. Each tnaak iev*e»emed a parocuiar spins— usually that of an 
animal or bsnt tha maak symbolized the fierce killer whato During mbel 
cmnxxuea. masks like thu ooe were worn by daaxn and Moryuller, wtu 
broughi to Ufa cnyihotopcal ulea about the imnui spma in da mbel pea 
No two mask*— even when they rrprnratjsd (he sana tptrn— wen 
completely alike. Each maak was designed according to its owner's 
interpretation of the legend. Therefore, soaaomea da mining of da mask 
was lou when its owner died. 

Pirn of these masks wen often movable, making dam even won 
roalUoc. Note the string attached to da dona! fin of thu tnaak; da *e*w 
could activate k while ta performed. 



Pictvr£ 23 fumshian Totem Poles 

Totem poles— pant carted and painted poles like those seen here-am 
imong the most striking md memorable an of any group. .Along the 
Northwest Coast of North America, tube, like the Tsimahi«. the Haida. 
md the KwakiuU erected these giant casing, in from of the houses 0 f 
different f ami Lea. 

In elaborate and detailed carving like that shown hero, totem poles 
told the story of the family ', ancestry and hiuory. and hooortd the dan', 
imrniJ ancestor*. They announced to all visitors the family ’s posiooo in the 
community: those w.th high status had many more rights and pnv,! e «s 
than other, in the village. The center totem shown hero, for example, 
belongs to a family of the Wolf CUn. It honors tbe Thunderbolt seen in (he 
center Above and below the giant bird an two rows of children who are the 
offspring of an ancestor c a pruned by the Mountain Eagle Spine 

PicrvuE 24 K*aJduil Totem Poles 

The Kwakiud made the magnificent totem poles sees hero. They oow iuod 
is a part in Vancouver. Canada. They arc topped by giant eagle wings and 
include images of both humans and animals 

Totem poles had several different uses besides announcing d» 
family’s history < much like a coat of artnil. Totem poles like these could be 
a memorial to a dead chief; tbe clue ft heir would place il» nwnorial 
totem pole along the beach in front of the village or alongside d» chieTs 
grave. Sometimes tbe totem pole actually contained the remains of d» 
body. Memorial totems among the Kwakiutl often boro d» carving of a 
birdlike figure ai the top. as these poles do. Some totems were actually part 
of the owner’s house, helping to support the roof. Sometimes totems were 
used to humiliate an enemy. They referred to the owner's s ucces s ova 
another chief and were the cause of revenge and continuing feuds between 
rivals. 



Pictvue 25 Porno Basket 



Basket making was a form of tnhal an practiced all ova A 

Some of tbe finest North American baskets were Tt«ru py Pom Indians 
of California Porno baskets like the one shown hero woe mate of dried 
grosses and willow brioches and feather*, ornamented wub beads and 
thells. Thousand* of any tutche*— some too small to be seen without s 
magnifying glass— bold the maienal* together. When the explorer Sir 
Francis Drake reached the coast and first aw Porno Indian * in 1 578. be 
described a feathered basket Like this one a "so well wrought as to bold 
w iter." 

The fine work and bright decoration oo th<< basket may have taken ■ 
full year to complete. The feather* for Porno baskets came from buds like 
the meadowlark, the blue bird, the woodpecker, and t be quail: the beads 
were made from shells like the abalone and dam. Porno baskets made vj* 
these many different naruni elements are among the most prized baskets in 
the world today. 
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Picture 26 Hopi Baskets 

for both timr craftsmanship tod (heir taiacsug design. Wotm 
d«i*nm tod baskes-makera of (he Hop, mb* The ^ *" 

bltcto of the basket, itewB ben are typical; ^ JL^ , 

Hopi bttket pmqnt vary from poo whe tntngki tod rwifta (M ^ 
top deugn here) w symbol* design. (like tte ce» on the booom) tbe, ^ 
mj|ta jbco« autJck kachuua. or other tnbal image* Woven beakcti ate 
plaquce with pwioiig eymfaoiic ptnerai were mod in mxiv rty *** 

<*P* , *» *»» togexter with duo tcripa of 
pe momti common* basket- weaving 
oocewtiet for Hopi tifc, trty* iad 

backs for in/tots’ atek be t * . 



These basket, were 
yucca leaves, to additsoo 
provided maoy importer* 
bowl, for corn 




PiCTVRfi 29 Navajo Rug Detail ( Four People) 

In the lue l SOO's Nivijo weaver, befta to sell their rup tod blankets to 
outsider* nociuding other Indite tnbea), who brought (tea to their booms 
uouod the world. Aj the bltokets' popularity pew. tte weaver! 
ihetr design ideas to appeal to bigg® marten. The result was pvtorul rap 
like this ooe. with increasingly cotnpticand p so ra nd wovea ptanm 
that showed Navajo ccremooka usd iawa 

Thu ftae example shows a Uaa of Navajo flpns <tmad ia 
ceromooial dance cnanrmn d e corate with feattera. Qespte the 
reeogmublo figures in decorative clothing the tfcmg* mama creepy 
angular tod geometric: the rows of rentes the re p rate pans 

of the purely abstract rap The basic Navijo rag mi** v)vi m at red. 
white, black, tod pay also remains. 



Pictv\b 27 Navajo Rug Detail 

The Ntvtjoa art world-famous ft» their stall as weavers. Navtjo w 
w«s the *«*«» at *er tnbea. They spun the wool oa a spmdte. dyed it 
with natural colon made from ores tod v*r**te* ate then wore da, 
large looms made &wn tree trunks tod branches After weaving, the roe 

The design of Navtjo rap has developed ftom the earls* nates 
*J"*"?J* "T* b1 ** ® ®“* oompticamd penam. This exam** mate 

abwa 1880 , includes mde dividing Rrtpa. which iotttcan tte is *■ wo—m 
Zm**' ^ a ** kn * "*■ N#v ^° tooaeOK designs often iocludt 
co^kx^d illuuooi tnada with rrpmte peema. Do tha whS bcLa 
holding dM red snpaa oo thu rag teem to bo in frm of or Mute the 




Ptcmia 30 Navajo Silver Jewelry 

Silver jewelry tnada by the Navajoa is faa»a feougboat tte world. 
Simple symbolic designs that resemble tine drawinp tod the squmte-off 
im ag e s at weaving ch a ract e r a s Navajo jewdiy puma. 

Oo the left is a pendant necklace at a superman! flgm in tba form 
of a dancer wearing a ceremonial beaddma. while tha two objects oa tba 
nght are puss to the shape of a tun ate a bud wi* [tt bead tunud 
backwards. Ail three desipsa ire relaxed to tribal rveots: Den ia a 
tmportam pan of toots Native American o c ranoni e s. w hile Heued bed 
us both symbolic tnbd image* 

Navajo stiver jewelry. Like this js o ft en ussoi with nsspmia 

stones, for turquoue has both rymbolic tod utsstx vthre. Anon psopte 
tn many pant of tha world bsmed then- dead with tunpnao mou. 



P.v.'are C j mm tut art • 29 





Pic^Tia 28 Navajo Storm Pattern Rug 



^Navtjo rag deup mem. pond, poorer* u dm UaM.dc* 
h* TV " * c ? Ucc «* at Shuna imaga of landscape tod nature. This 
nj«» deal ps. for example, repeseats a smnn. The cgzaga, squares, tod 
other angular paaeraa tre syraboia of t *outhw«sans H^m.*Stmder nd 

^pbaauod by tha two images of growing corooo each ntfeof tha anlr 

The ckas reltiiooihip of tha Navijo to the Land tm) nature is reflects! 
tnevay tspec* of thetr art The long stripes tod vjuared^T pwceros to 
ih« weaving can be murpreted u tburaa view, of the wuihweKeni 
Itodsctpe with .a buna, mesas, long horuoo Loes. ctoyoos, 

PicaitB 32 Zuni Pottery Water Jar 



Here is another style of Pueblo Indian pottery design. The Zuni created 
paroculariy fine jan tod bowlt. Their disonenve tod de lscat a rod ud blach 
designs were filled with syrabolk: tod spimutl Zwm behrred 

that pottery had a conscious exissmce (if a pot broke during flnag. tha 
sound was thought to represent the cry of itt escaptog spsro). Wbtu the 
Zuni pocor (alweyt a woman) had completed her bowl or ym, the left a 
piece of food in it while it *at baked in tha loin becrete it v« oow a 
"Made Being." 

The image of a deer often apponoo Zuni pottery, m mm ten Tte 
doer is ptintod widr trod been coenected by trod line to its aomh . Thk 
wat called a spun pash." which re presen t e d the dov'i breath cx Ufe Axes. 

As in this exempt* dafftraa dengja appear oo the neck tod da body 
of Zuni potnry. The two tecdooa era always divided by a life linn brofca 
somewhere to allow tha spin of tha malar to ««rt, 



Pkttvxb 33 Hopi Helmet Mask ' 

Here we have i Hop! karhmt hela» mask EwJh.^ m ^ ^ ^ ^ 
vanoua Pueblo Indian tnbea of New Mexico tal Anzoca. Dtxin* 
ceremooia throughw* the year, members of tha enha pot oo costusm 
masks like this oaa tod imperaooae tha gods ia daooe ndntteto am 
tbezr ftvoe. Hap, kechme ceremoni re include over 330 di fliiM 
persoosgee. each with a dt fl b w taj mag. Tl* tuom mg 

kachina masks never change. The kesare kachma iptnz mmki hare care, 
snouts, beaks, tod other t h' tuiatai feaemws. cm wll thre this w a leaser 
kachina spirit mask because it hast tooth- filled mote, perhaps repremmg 
a wolf. Made of pauued leather md festben. this amk eeabiaBt typically 
geotnetnc paoena trouod the ryes with the faaaful rh rod the etglw. 






Pictum 31 Pueblo Pottery Jar 

The moa admired pottery in North America was made by the various tnbae 
of Pueblo Indians to the Soudiwe*. Pueblo tnhes. including tha Hopi. 
Zuni. tod Acoma. each had their own sy |g of poorey design. Pwtna 
ringed from the wverdy geometric Mack-tod- white oyle of tha Acmm » 
the brightly ptin to d. pictcnal vases of tha Hopi. So matte bow diffttxwm 
tha paoernfc however, til Pueblo pomry had ipedal ngsuftcancs tte 
spimutl meaning for Us maker, tz^l users. 

This example comes from a pueblo at Stem Domingo txm Sana P* 
Vew Mexico, Its style of tunplt geometric circles tml tnangiea tn KJwg 
ind cream is typical of the Acoma Indiana The in of miking beautiful 
ceramic ware like this jar *u brought to the Southwest by Mexican 
tndiaas m prehistoric ornes. Msny Pueblos soil pottery today, urn 
the trtdioooaJ tnbal designs. 



Pictvr£ 35 Navajo Sand Painting 

Among the most interesting— but leut permanent — etamplea of Native 
Amen cm in u cre the sand pamunp of the Navajoa. used in healing 
ceremonies. A'hen someone was tick, ss many as a do ins trusts were 
called upon to make a symbolic p aiming using different color, of sand. 
Crowds came to watch and eat as s medicine man spread a light layer of 
sand on the floor of the paneras horoe. Ha then chose symbolic designs 
insured to bnng health as well as good crops to (ha people of d» tribe. 
Using colors ground from rocks, root bark, crushed flowers, charcoal, and 
different sands, the powder, were sprinkled into a pattern When 

the picture was finished, the panes, wa, k, is dw rriwviiw of it while tha 
> ham an chanted prayers to drive away the evil spirits. When the out t n c iuy 
was over, the punting was destroyed, even though it may havs tafaa day, 
to make. 

This und painting shows the Navajo gods of the four (Otis compass 
points. The principal god— the god of the East, painted white— is at tha 
top. He holds vinous good-luck charms, including a rtole and a baaket 
symbolizing the harvest. Below him is a white diagonal irp w «»r nng com. 
one of the four sacred plants of the Navajoa. Tba god of the West at (1» 
bottom, protects another important plane squash, shown in yellow. Tba god 
of the South, on the nght side, is seen with s gray while tte god 

of the North appears on the left with ■ black stalk of tobacco. Tte four 
figures tre shown within to arching rainbow. As you can see, Navajo sand 
painting was symbolic: each ptnern has s specific rrw*ni»g 





PiCTuna 34 Hopi Kachma Doll 

This U a small model of a kachina deacre. Called a ktehm dofl. it it 
carved of wood. Kachina dolls are giren to Hop, cfaltea » play woh ate 
to hang in their borne*. Since tte dolls’ purpose is to the ctnkfcrs tte 
meaning of their tnbal tentage, tte masks ate of ex* fcachte ’ 

doll m made as realisically u possible. Thia example stewa tte eteberw 
detail of ooe cnmamUi beatereaa ate n««i Bee— the maak is 

coossdered tte moat imparaua pot of tte coamma, it oftea dw«ft the 

body. Tte nompUrawd car ve d wooden h ea d t krea oo thu doll ia idoroad 
with feather* 

Kachina doUs tew become so popular with outoden tba ttey «« 
oow often produced jarely for tourm There is eves a Mickey Moos* 
kachina doll today. Bui tte original doUs are among tte tooet latter 
ate sbliftiUy made sculpture of any tnbal m in Norh Aaoma. 




Picture 36 Sioux Deerskin Painring 

(mages of s itions ate dreams were especially imponaa in the artwork of 
Plains Indians. In paintings like this one the actual, the dream, ate tte tpov 
world are united. This reflects the strong belief of many Sioux that 

the visions of dreams are as real as tte waking statn. ate that ipinste 
forces pervade tte world of a antra. 

This Dakora Siou., punting oa deenkia is a vuioo of spirits in tte sky. 
Both tte sun i on the left > sod the mooo are shown in thev home in (he 
heavens. The houses in tte sky are bigger ate better than oo earth. 
Prayers arrive in the heavens through tte eagle- feaiter- fringed pipe «*<■"» 
A great medicine man leads a homed spirit figure, warriors, ate otter tribe 
member, m a ceremonial dance. Tte Dakota artist who this penning 
interpreted ins spiritual vision with both realistic details like tte houses ate 
figure, md tradiuonal gcomemc patterns r t pt t s ein ing tte earth. 
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p,en.ng 37 Pawnee Drum 

Ccranxitl U/e uacc| Flams tnbes included rhtm and dance*. 
MX oaiptxua& by music. Tbs major tnuocal nod cm fro® d» rbytbmta 
beta at » drum, like thiion*. The drum itaeif vn dacccoad md hid 

.ipiifv-wntw mih* tnh*. This dram we made tn Piw Tnr*— f 
who Lived in Kiaiu ar Nebmkx It is mad* of ptir md r a wt ud *. It bad two 
tides tod *m earned tod beam with a tack. Ia ceosal atom ta 
i j-mhntr — lilrff worn tnbaj design*. Both cotan ad rymbota npnad 
differa* thing* to diffoeot tnbsa. Par eismpta. th* cotar red could dm 
th u nde r , imae*. or blood. whil* Mac* oould repnra aim « tai man 
from betzta. To toes tuba a cron repraamtad a KM wt*J* to oshara it 
couid not the four quartan of th* talk 



Picture 38 Plains Indian Wfar Shirt 

Even ths designs oo clothing bad gre* tp ka ad aigniftamo * to the Plaiaa 
trvtuftt. Hen w« have a asKh-pruad war shirt. ao maap ta of a canfuOy 
omaaKocad ptaca of clothing dm wa a iha «ama tana d M cn o re —d 
meaningful. Thia war shirt is mad# of buckskin, with hanging nripa o# 
friap that iacmaed iha i mp r ewao n of mottac m iha wa n tar ro d e bta bom 
U tl*o bean the g eomecac. mipad bod d a o onnooa that wan typos! of 
cnbal design among Plains Indiana, (Somadmaa the ri a hon aa b ead wqrk 
couid weigh as much aa seven or agin potada.) In addition, the dart baa a 
centerpiece of human bak. a scalp, proving iha tremor’* bum; m a 
previous battle tod hopefully proeecdag ban tan dang* in (b* tret*. 



Picture 39 Shoshoni Rawhide Shield 

Thu due id was made end e ar ned by a Shoahnat in iha Utah atm. Bmda 
shield*. >"»*« of rewhida or buckskin. were peiarsri wnfe design* b ali avad- 
to ha vs iha power m proceo iha carriac. Tba thiaid’a ownar did iha patatag, 
baaing d» design's tymboia oo a perao oa l ream* h* may have tad, 

This shield is hung with ape feethara an aopoaiMt l y mta udo 
element in Plains Indian daootoox Tba shkid is pa me a d wish inmiy 
celesoalsymbob. including anM son. a tnoaxod a jagfaditnagadM 
may r ep res ent Lightning. A buffalo and a bow nd snow oomptata iha 
design, iha ligmflcano* of which »ee known only to iha shiaid*a orem 



Pktcu« Chippewa Saddle. 

„ . s«r*men used a weU-decomsd and beaded saddle oomaoy 

thia Chippewa oca were mad. of elk or mooaabsda 

ind»» pm social and poiiticnl ebangaa m *• live, of 

^^^kjraAn»encan».Ongin*ily,inbalanami^ocri^^^^F»llwoik 

in «omeoic patten*. Cocoa with whit* seokn mad* gtaaa bca^ 

cm* in many diffqm cotan and wcaa much fioa andean to 

bloexoms oo Hus saddle. Fust introduced by French msaocanea. 

gl*» beads. apre* bom to Woodland Indunato* 







Picture -10 C re e Quilled Shield 

Niuve Americans made use of whuever mstenil «u availahie to rivm for 
JeconuQg their beloogmp tod creanng colorful tod tManingful objects. 
Among the most unusual materials were the quills of porcupine*, which 
were uved to ornament many different tribal objects. This rewind* Cre* 
ihield. from the Plains of Canada or the United Stales, is covered with 
quill wort in a panero of geometric circlet. (Designs for men were often in 
code shapes, while women’s clothing and objects were freqtxndy 
deconted with scnpea.l 

The quills were removed from the tirciu of tba percupinx Then day 
were liirteoed out by sucking and bidng and pulling between the 
After dyeing w ith nininl dyes, the quills were wrapped trouod strips of 
rawhide in omsmeoial patterns, with the unking result* you see here. This 
elaborate technique *u eventually replaced by the usa of glass beads, 
which were easier to handle and allowed more truncate designs. 



Ptcrurt Comnt^sar* ■ U 




Picture 41 Sioux Horse Effigy 

The hone was such an eisenbal pan of cnbal U/e among Plains frvH»w« th* 
its image appears frequently in thetr an. The Sioux were so attached » 
their hones that they tang to them and mart* effigies, or ijyywiv like thia 
one to those killed in bank. But this graceful carved horse ia uniqua; u is 
the only complete hone sculpture mvSi by Plains Indiana in >»'»»««* 
today, h depicts a wounded horse lunging forward with outstretched seek. 

Its horsehair tail and its leather rras make it seem curiously real, while its 
narrow, carved wooden body seems almost supernatural tn ia ksm of 
tnoooo and coming death. 

This carved horse *u probably used in a Victory Dance ceremony, 
because wounded hones were sometimes honored by being brought into 
the dance and covered with paint where they had been struck by a bullet. 

This effigy would have bees a striking addiooa m the ceremoay. far it ia 
morp than three feet long and was originally painted in bngbi colors. The 
holes painted red represent the hone's wounds. 

Picrurt Cj‘* r **i !ar * ’ ^ 

Picture 44 Dakota Sioux Winter Count 

In addi tion to purely geometric and visionary art. (he Dakota Sioux aiao 
produced drawings like this ooe oo buffalo itan that wtre both pictorial 
chronicles of events and calendars. These drawinp were called "winter 
counts.' Each year tl» wamor who was keeping thia record added » tL A 
different symbol represented each of the yea's major event*, such ■ 
battles, illnesses, and Beanes. 

This winter count wu made by a warrior called Loo* Do*, between 
the years 1800 and 1871. Though this was a major ome of whin invaskm, 

Lone Dog's winter count pictorial history ia more co n c erned with tnbta 
iffurs. Reading from the center ourward. th* succession of pictures tells a* 
of twenty four bailies or raids with other tribe* (symbols include vrowa 
piercing a tepee or hcra*>. four epidemics {lymboU include a body awsd 
with ipot»— probably brought by whit* invadenk a treaty with 

the Northern Cheyenne (represented by a ha nd a h ak w — e custom adopmd 
from whites), and a shower of mewon (pictured a doa wnctmdint • 
crescent mooo). 





Picture 43 



Dakota Sioux Parflech* 



Tbij unall Dakcm Sioexx eruiita or ^t*^ 

dnad axM and otto article*. Mad* of raff ruwtad* from wt ncftitwlM q 
v^ been removed (by «taoa* in tyek to 

of ill Pixia* Indian*, la asm* come* ftom d* rn mea word* tor 

Ctrfngoff arrow*, and u wa*. in fact excepbooaily area*. 

The daigM of ptrtoch**. as we cao at* hen. were usually pnooxio. 
with mangles, chanwsd shapex md nga* paaerm poMta » 
colors. Only tepee covav sfaieid*. and ttaa robe* of th* h*** 

pictures that were rcp*n*ent*ooo*l— uiualty tmagm of «r«. Other o^eaa. 
Uke dm parteche. were time* always d etanwd with tbmna? 

The different ptora and colon often k tannfta d ih* eobx 
Objeca Uka the perflech* were fxeparad md ptanmd by^ 
liso did all quill work and beadwrek. silk oabroaday. • " 
paiflDfl* Men produced the symbolic and ct“ ,: 
for ceremonial o cc axioo* and warfare. 




Picture 45 Plains Indian Buffalo Hide Painting 

Another example of Plaina Indian *i tha aras designed to provide a 
realistic account of true happening* were thaar piaogispda. peiniinp mad* 
on the hide of buff ala You can see many of tha typical charaoemne* of 
these paintings us this example. These works described ih* war md hua dng 
exploits of thetr owner*. They were drawn and colored in with omta 
punts cn*te from earth minerals and plant juice*, figures of peepta md_ 
animals were usually simple profile news mmlsr to the eoty design* th« 
ancieni ancestors had left on rock formanon* scrota th* country. 

tn this buffalo hide panning, you can tea a number of tienviore taking 
place. On the far right a brave is grabbing the head of a bon* that d 
lunging toward him. tn the center a hunter on horseback ia pulling a 
captured bulk while ai center boaom two breves are engaged in hmd-®' 
hand combo. Many of th* figure* shoot bows md aoow*. but thia ptature, 
made around 1 8 JO. also shows an Indian with a gun a th* top left 
indicating that white people and guns had already mired. 
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Picture -16 Crow Shield 

rSe drastic changes brought about by the coming of whi« people eta be 
**o in Plains art m many different eiyi. An example ii dm sportanil* 
slueld. which was out owoed by the Craw chief. Bi| Beet Craw Indians 
Lived oo (he Rains in what is now Montana tod in mountainous repooe 
uouod Yeilowoooo. They were humxn and fierce wwnora. 

This shield is •**** of punted buff aio hide and buckskin. Its design 
ibowt clearly bow the white peoples inowtoaioo of firarma chanced 
oinye Life: The be* is shown charging into a had of bullets. The lore* 
footprints and repeated line patterns emphatint (ha speed of the charpnf 
animal. The shield's design probably also hod special symbolic 
lipuAcanca to Bi| Be*. giving him prweeboo in book. The painted lines 
msy represent ihe riyi of the sun or thundereknda. wtoik (ha be* imaga is 
related ® Bi| Be*' s noma and experiences. 




Picture -18 Arapaho Ghost Dance Dress 

This Arapaho dress rep r es e nts coc of the mon trope periods in tnbaJ 
hiiiory. In 1889 and 1890. Rains Indians living in d esp era te cireumsure eo 
00 merv toons eagerty embraced the now Oho* Dance rebpoo mtnxhxed 
by a Piiute prophet They dev el oped a new «n form— shins or dresses tike 
this ore. painted with mystical symbols and worn during the Gfao* Danes. 
The faithful thought that cheat specially painted ge na ca o hod t magical 
ability to stop bullets That belief is ftprrss w rl in the ante design is (be 
tower center of this dress The Anpaho often used (he curie « a symbol 
because (he curia's shell protected it from dang*. Och* decorations sms 
here include nan. rtnnakr t art S. a shaman figure. and eagle feariers 
Followers of (he new religion b eli eve d ch* if they p er fo rme d (he 
Choot Dance and did oo harm to tayoaa, (he buffalo would return, the 
white people would disappe*. and all the Indiana' dead would return to 
Life. Tragically, white officials chewing Gbo* Daaoen in g a rmrres like 
this thought they wen viewing a war dance, coopk* with airier 
cosniffva- This muuln led to (he bomfymg tlaughar at Wotadri Knee. 
South Dakots in December of 1890. 



Picture 47 Sioux Pictograph 

A more wwiir»ii w ttyla developed among tnbai trim influenced by (he 
ay la of while arista who visited their seniemems You coo we 
iha changee in (his exscipk. Instead of (he simptor piaogrephic drawing* 

of the pest, oibel trisa began m do mere reelisae peindnga of men and 

horses tad (o uae cloth instead of animal skins aa a background isrfaos. 
They paid increasing aoeoboa to the propcetiona and roeHifli acts* of 
running bones and to (ha colon and details of coetamos 

The ptctogrvph seen here was mode oo a piece of muslin clods by a 
Sioux trust. This dramatic scene pteturee a battle b u nreee white soldkre 
sod breves with many casualties oe both sides Uka (he earii* 
painting. the hones and men are again ail in profilo. txx a much great* 
vonery of movetnem u>d retiaa ti shown. Tba many differ e* poc fxw of 
(he tones — including fallen, bucking, and charging beset*— above this 
new aaenaoo to realism. Tbs whin men fighting che Indians ore clearly 
pictured in hats and uniform* firing guns while (be Indian* are shows in 
hmfrfr taacs oome with bows and arrows and others with gun* as wdL 
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Picture 49 Chippewa or Ojibwa Doll 

The thick forests of (he East and Gre* Uka tree of (he Uoiasd Sores and 
Canria were tome to large tnbee known re Woodland Indians Unlike (he 
Plain* Indians they hod plenty of owe to ire far tvwydoy tricks and 
their wood earring was highly skilled, aa m can aee hers Thia oompk of 

ceremonial caving is a wooden doll, mads in the Grot Lakea region by 

Chippewa or Ojibwa Indians Ooa of (he mo* imports* ma ota boee is 
Ojibwa life «aa toe Grind Mediona Socwry. mads i* of ra and rare 
* to practiced tooling with both harts and supernatural methods This 
smell, highly polished doll. which u about 17 inches high, wre used by a 
juggler in a curing nnioL 

Woodland (■***«■ also carved many useful everyday items out of 
wood, and finely decoremd (hem with highly polished and realist* animal 
Seals or human faces. Their wood Kuipums ca rved for ma gi c a l or 
religious purposes like (his doll. •« area more finely crafted md *e 
greatly admired today. 



PiCTV*£ 46 Crow Shield 

me dmac changes brought tbou. by the coming of white p«pW can be 
^ „ .. in in many differeot ways. .An example is this spectacul* 

Sdt 'S." »» l~* b, «. Oe. cnirf. Si, a» I— 

Uved on the Run* * - »w Moot** end in mountainou. repooa 

U ^ Y»iiowuoott. They were hunters and fierce wamore. 

bid. ■dteidi.I.By 

i sow the white pcjopk's inooducrioo of ftitann* changed 
" into • hail of bulkts The large 

foot^tna and repesiwiu. 

relied (0 Big Bear’* name and expeneocos 



Picture 47 Sioux Picto graph 
iULfS <. cWh b—B »( udmd ddd. » U 

-S.*S5S"j:a- - - -.asSSSSK 

..mnflf. (to horses and men are again all rnpreOk. ^ ^ 

vanery of movement and scuoo t* shown. The ^7 4iffre«apo*^of 
Z Deluding fallen, buefang. and chaigmg beaati-tbcrw* etas 

headdresses »a* witn bows and arrows and others smh guns as weu. 
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Pictlre 50 Iroquois False Face Mask 

Ccremoniea for the curing of (he sick were central to life among che 
Lroqtioa. Important tnbai curing orgmixatxx*. >i*h re tht False F*s 
Society. tatn^mS to call oo the pow* of (ha tupemaotral through d» use 
of healing ntuals and masks As you can see from thia ciu^k. Iroquois 
False Face maiks are among the mo* famaaacof any tnbel c*vings Each 
tnaik portrayed a different mood with a distorted face. Sou* were angry 
ito ocowling. tome laughed, othm looked startled or temfled. Deaare 

iKdir <v4H re* impii irM rlui iws*b« k u. _ . - * . . 




who mode fun of a False Fans mask could expea certain iii»^ 

Though each one wre different the masks were all instated co read] 

(ht original False Faos a superoaoinl bring who h«l beta punatud by tbs 

Gre* Spans for bring boastful Ha wre condemned to spend >^ iuMy 
baling (he sick. By wearing masks like (his one and frretknng tbs prepor 
rmials society members wan supposed to receive the supansani pawn 
of (he original False Face. 



Picture 51 Onondaga False Face Mask 



Here is a speaacul* cumpk of t False P*e mask, cwtd by (he 

Ouoodaga. an Iroquois tnbe. Tho Woodland [afkns used drextee and 
rnmua as inspiration when gearing there oonlaatiih t .v. f^ m ^ 

these False Face masks were often humorous. In fact among Ncm 

Ameneana. only (he Iroquois and the Eikimoi allowed harm in (heir *i 

This example, with its beak oom. long hair m*k from a tone's tail, and 
protruding tongue, is typaol of there exnortmwy carrtnga 

Masks like (his ooe were carved directly into the base of a Irving me 
trunk. Hus red pointed mask would, ndriooaily, have been carved in (ha 
morning: black ones wen carved in (he trimmon. Only wtoa (hi oo* 
was complete would che carver cut a away from (hi tree and hoUow out the 
back. These masks woe thooigh* to posse* Uving animal spans. They were 
fed core mush regularly when not in use. and were carefully placed free 
down when stored. 
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PicmtB 52 Iroquois Quilled Bag 

Thu object from the Grew Likes repoo. *u called • taneWeer b*f; it 
«u wore j(uu| across the dm to hoM rmmunmoa Ths Iroquois inbs of 
the north er n Woodlands then own versions of to bandoleer beg *fto 
the whi* people had introduced gun* and nm il» eretndg* holders. (The 
Iroquois already had their own different tty he of hep sad pooches » crery 
arrows , wampum, and medicine.) 

i jke this one, Iroquois bap were deoorreed with tri di o on sl trthei 
design*. The wans favored dart wahan-saiaed le etor weh brightly 
colored po r cu pine quilting. Ob this beg. two tbmdwtwdi made erf 
porcupine quills d e c an t the black -dyed hirkiktt nefaoe. The begi 
desip reflects the arenril of European style*. While esrty Iroquois deape 
had pomcoic «ip*» snd trimgk*. Isire eaanyto Ito tba on* showed 
curving plus naturalistic art re Isamu or birds or AoeUi 




Picatfl 55 Caddo Carved Wooden Figure 

This realistic carved figure made of hardwood was ooce partly penned. It 
ta, human hair and a hair mu*acbe. Between the knee, of the .used fi gure 
ii a beg dm coctaina a sacred bundle. The entire figure is ooly 

lb out til itKbes high. It wu produced by the Caddo, a larp tnbe 
texxaiai from the Mound Builders cuhnree of the toudjeassren Um»d 

StWf ^Tuj thoughtful figure, which wae made in the n jb i e r to ceannr — 
iocob time trier the arrival of the whit* people end a seedy ^aaiwwd 
puib-probeb ly ttpiTseno * long-haired thamah. « holy ma n. Kb poee 
tujjao resigpaaoo and pafaaps deepert ae he clutrhn his saotd 
bdooginp and awaio the unhagpy f*e of hia peopie. 



Pktum 53 Delaware Beadwork 

Oecoretsoo using wampum. <w tiny shells, we* a 
Delaware Confederacy, a group of Algoaqoa tribe* from the e 
Woodlands. Long before the Europaaoa anvedL ra ' 
decorating clodsng. moccasin*, ileepng mam. dor 
item* with embroidery made of these hoy bea ds. 

This decorsmd doth ts anorfaer exempts of how Eu ropeee 1 
influenced naove design*. Gian beads here rep la ced wampum, resulting a 

fact that the Delawan lived on good arras for tome dm* with the Oath 
and Swedish seakra in the me. This beadwo r k «vea resemb iee Et anpsre 
folk art Al thou p traditional tribal designs were r yn i m eo tea i re rtne 

example is. they erera usually rt aa a ct aid geumemc in pecan. European 
influences brought the us* of realistic kef. flower, and maul thtpaa HYe 
there two picturesque d ee r so Indian beadwoth. 



'r '■*- 
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Ptctum 54 Cherokee Masks 

The Cherokee* of the are* around whs* is now North Carolina were distal 
relatives of the Iroquois cnb* of the north er n W oodl a nd s. The Cherokee 
languap had tome bask similasinea to the Iroquois, and Cherokee* no 
used masks far various cere moc a c*. This coUection of masks metudaa a 
few of the many varieties the Cherokee* made for their rituals. Cherokee 
masks lika these wen used in ccremomae to pimfy (he i xeuns i fu ty. D ctee 
sickness. to co m m em orate past gloria in w and laamg. and to make fata 
of the dreaded wth« invaders. Unlika the delibsnacly diuormd faces on the 
Iroquois masks, there Cherokee masks «* more re tinae, lift lika effigies, 
which even include painted face markings lika those wm by ■ niters. 
Though there carved wooden masks were out re dramatic r* sacred as the 
Iroquois False Fee* masks, Cherokee o " 

spiritual c 



Pronunciation Guide 

Vka-.mo 

a-'df-na 

»- dd-b# 

4ll>}< , ia<tl 

>-np-a-^d 

-U-fJcM. 




Cnddn. 




• 4 'nan-dog-* 
Opi-.tyiat 
. 'plr-4ab 
.■pirt'Ubto 
.'ihl-tnao 



Cabot* 


...... ka-'hfl-kl-a 


Sion 




Cherokee 




tepeei 


tfi-Op* 


Qumrt . . . 


chd-jnash 


rung* 




Crae 


\rf 


Tstortto*.... 




Raida . . .' 


T*f- da 


wtmpiza 




Hop* 


hfl- (,)p< 


roam 




Iroqock* 




Zuni 













Kiowa 








KwnkM. 


;kwi.u;-(y)a-dn 






tnem 








Mhnbeae 








NaUto* 








NmK 








Ojfbvn 








Oktik; 


lk-vtk 







Glossary 

abalon*— snail of the Pacific Coast whose spiral- shaped shell, lined with mother-of- pearl, 
was used in Pacific Coast Indian art 

abstract design— -ooaiepreseniaconal desip: art that does not try to be realistic — instead, it 
emphasizes lines, colon, forms, and arrange mem of pattern, 
adobe — sun-dried brick of earth and straw, used by Pueblo In d ians to make their homo, 
archaeologist— person who scientifically studies historic and prehistoric people and their 
cultures through remains that have been un e arth e d, 
artifact — any object made by human being*, especially of historic interest 
artisan— a person who is skilled in an artistic craft, 
bandoleer bag - beg worn slung across the chest to bold a mm u ni tion, 
bead wort — technique of decorating tnbal objects with bead* — u first the beads were small 
seashells: liter, the beads were glass, acquired from white people, 
buckskin— eo ft, pliable leather made from the skin of a buck (male a nim al, especially a deer 
or antelope). 

buffalo— large wild oxen, central to Plains Indians' existence, providing food, clothing, and 
many other necessities of life: the American “buffalo" is actually a bison, 
butte— in the western United S tates and Canada, an isolated bill that rises abruptly and 
steeply from the surrounding land: its flat s ummi t is smaller than the flat top of a mesa, 
canyoo— « deep valley with steep sides, common in the U.S. Southwest 
cariboo— large animal of the deer family that provides food, fur, skin for housing, and other 
necessities of life for Eskimos and other northern Native American*, 
ceramic war*— objects made from clay or a similar m ate ri al and finished by firing (hearing), 
charm—* typically small object worn or carried be c a u s e it is supposed to have magical 
powers. 

effigy— *n image or representation of a person or ani m al, especially a sculptured image. 
Fab* Fee*— tupematuni being (or mask of the being) punished for being boastful by hav- 
ing to spend eternity curing the sick. 

False Face Society— tribal organization that called on the power of (he supernatural through 
rituals and "False Face" masks to cure the sick, 
figurine— « small ornamental figure of pottery, metal, wood, or some other material, 
firing— heal processing of pottery. 

■“ geometric design— desip that emphasizes lines and angular shapes in space. 
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Gboct Dance red gloo— religious movement among western and Plains Indian*. introduced 
by a Puute prophet in i 339. that emphasized a ceremonial lance. 



ivory— hard white substance that is ibe part of elephant and walrus rusk, used by 
Native Americans in the far north to make carved and sculpted artwork, 
kartilnaa- gods of the Pueblo Indian tnbes of the U S. Southwest, especially the Hopia, 
derived from ancestral spirits and impmooited in religious ccre m ock a by masked 
dancers. 

kayak an Eskimo hunting watercraft with a skin cover over a light framework, 
idin— Kivea furnace, or other heated enclosure used to finish pottery with beat 

loogbooM*— — loog. communal buildinga of the Iroquois and soma other American Indiana. 

consisting at a wooden framework covered in bark, 
loom- -device used to weave fabrics. 



jalmon— saltwater and freshwater fish important to Northwest Coast Indians. 

sand painting—* symbolic, mainly Navajo artwork ■’painted" on a background of sand, 
using sand and natural dye* of different colors aa "paints." 

sh aman —* holy man and mystical leader pan priest part ma gv-i«« part doctor. 

shield broad piece of defensive armor, ffiains warriors carried decorated shields 
made Of animal hide into bawl* 

small pos— cootagicwj, infectious disease introduced to the Americas by Europeans; because 
Native Americans had not developed any immunity to the '♦i***** smallpox failed vast 
numbers of 



magic the art of producing a desired effect by using supernatural agencies and forces of 
nature. 

medicine man i neither term far shaman; a person believed to have supernatural powers for 
healing the sick. 

mrsa a Spanish word meaning "table," applied to a flat-topped fail with steep sides, stand- 
ing alone, and found in the southwestern United States and Mexico, 
mocrartaa soft leather beeikss shoes often decorated with quill work, b ea dwork. or wam- 
pum embroidery. 



splodk— rounded rod used in bark-spinning fibers far weaving, 
stylixed d esig n d es ign chat conforms to a particular style or convention at ait. 
i jT nh nH im fT p r rifnrii n things by symbols or images that have a set of meanings, or that 
stand far something other then whit they are. 
symmetrical rtrrigi n t U-propordoood design char acter i zed by marching forms or . 
arrangement of parts. 

Upas cooo-ihapcd teg made at skins stretched around s frame at poles, used especially by 
Plain* Indians. 



n o ma di c living in t emp orary communities, moving Bound from place to place, 
op art .aryls of abstract sit that manges forma tod space in a way chat produces opocal 

illusions. 

palette— flat surface used by a p*iiw to bold and mix di ffer «* color paints. 

parflrrks imsll trunk or box used to cany dried meet tod other sticks, made from stiff 
rawhide. 

pktogr ep k « record at an event made with pictorial symbols, as in prehistoric cave 
paintings. 

plaic e* a Urge Land area with a relatively fiat surface that rises sharply on at least one side 
hum the surrounding land, common in the U-S. Southwest, 
potlatch— giant ceremooiii dinner of Northwest Coast Indiana. 
pre-CofnmNaa mi lining before the arrival at Columbus in the Americas, 
prehletorie o ccur r i ng before written or re c orde d history, investigated by archeology, 
poehte— large communal building housed an village^ 

qulDworh— technique at using fli nrn ed sad dyed porcupine quills to decorate tribal objects, 
rawhide untamed (raw) animal skin. 



thatched roofing— roof covered by a material like straw, rashes, or leaves. 
thondtrWrd— a huge, eagle Uka. mythical bird believed by westers American I ndi a n s to 
cause thunder and lightning. 

totem pok— giant carved and p** 1 * 1 *^ pule ih o win g ■ family 's history nd in the com- 
munity, created by Northwest Glut Indiana. 

tree dee formal peace agre em e nts , such as thou made b e twee n white governments and 
Indian tnbes. 

turquoise a blue, greenish bbe. or gr e eni sh gray mineral, valued u a gemstone when it is 
iky blue, often used in Southwest Indian jewelry, 
wampum tiny washrils used to dc co rae tribal objects and as cur r en cy; replaced by glass 
beads introduced by white settlers. 

- war shirt— carefully embroidered shirt wore into bank; the shot was supposed to demon- 
i true the w amor' i bravery and protect him from injury. 

. winter coone— Sioux drawings on buffalo skin that were pictorial calendars and chronicles 
of events; the drawing waa added to each yean 
yucca iriff- leaved plans, sometimes in treetike form, found in warmer areas of the 
Americas. 
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f lw mho ih.it likckl.ei the i.u 
klentrJ t‘ljin»— 4_hckcnne, 

AtjpjKi. CktuiKhe. Khm.i. 
Cfe*. 3».v*— ipem nw-ki ,4 

t he i/ time ini k min* their .filf 
'»«( J ikXkJ, the cmeiTkv* hefj* .« Kiiulo. 
•Aj j rouit. tiKW J the Jft kl the Crrjt Plurt* 
pnpk ».» limited to k lulling. bUnieu. xrd 
•null, kuctul kJ^ectk. But i he mho In mg ki 
the PaiIk vluu hjJ t irnLj dirrutc. m erd- 
le>» *kippl* (uoj men the itvl were »M- 
nkiTkWd hf va»i *urvj(v So the Sorthwotem 
Kid the time Jtvj the rouurce* to ers* 
ite Lryc. vunple* *iAi J vt. 

The Nuthwoe mho— unlike nut N^tne 
AmrfKjn pevpie— potj hi^i • due < m wedth 
4fd nuewiK They cucwnjcted hi^e. ebb- 
•<4ltlf devorated wveiden bu.Uin^ the low. 
miu) »hich homed «kerd rebted rdrulio. 
Ej-h dwelling wjs 4 .tmbul id the tnhe'i ie*T 
i< lil«. The tirtfAAe m the middle *~a the 
centet J the ijmilf, the cumerykjio rrprocr«- 
ed the ruturd wurU .t earth xd dr>. dw po- 
'JtP J mvAe through the khimney nmbed- 
ctd the r«Mg* bcfween tha weld and the 
heavens above. Attached to the front ii the 
budding «• a ull ventrai pew cwvaj from • 
net trunk. The ovd hole cut in the bottom u 
tho "tuk-m* p'le »n pen >4 id ^Mgn and 
*n ed a> the hune* trunt ^jor. A ana U an- 
imd> teprewnt ing rutural ipirut that were irn- 



p 41 ant i.> the family 
kkvre caned into the 
tk4cm Totem* .ibo 
■Jentikd each tami- 
hr. Whrn amk mg in 
a <trange village, a 
itakrVtt CuAJ U4 
at the rutrmt ed 
recognoe the rami- 
liet (dated to his. 

The huge totem 

pales y.«i «e left 
ird below taunw are 
three rfona high) 
are made tg> ot dm- 
plitied runard im- 
ages. To nuke a 

tuetn. the artut wuAJ telect a net that Ksi 
the cTurwienstKi he wanted. He wuuij ad 
(he tree tut pun ot' to power, rkn kie awar a> 
little a* pAjtblc ao as nut to damage the tree 
•pint. The head of the huuwKAi’* guard uri 
•fwt wwAJ always be placed on tip. TVw am; 
mals ard mythcal Snngj were usually very 
vryked. The lines, dupes, arvl Colon ot' the 
tigurq terded to hlerd together into of* i uu- 
al rhythm. The bmh and anutub can be dc-n- 
titled by their itsw outstanding t'eauire. Can 
you fird the beak of a rji en .< w r.igle; the 
pant eyes ot an ow4 the Urge teeih .4 a 
beaver: the bUA tm ot a killer who It I 
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he tnhej U*tr* «n th* He. Jrr 
St*jch»«ot iaoJ iwwl maten- 
jl»— mjm the nxU in (hr dift* 
fu th* >a/vl Lrfvkt thru 
hret— to create men thin* ther 
«M». ate. un*J b\ eci uv TVy wj aono i/*J 
™ud to build entire otiev called fWAe (P.v 
EBAw). h.^h up in canyon rerih. 

The MOW (.Lf ured k* the purbtut rtJkd 
into cmli arej made into a >(wul k irvJ u*pv a • 
r«T (left). decorated with ay Iced pattern*. 
There Jereffu rer* hared on line*. dupe. and 
tcirure* knnd in pianre arej animah. Can 
tinj >hape» arej Cuke* m the Navajo nre 
(rt^h*) (hat remuvJ you u» the rock*. cacn. «rej 
I.Khmint repeal J a Suothweream Jereit? 

The Hof* hrUirrctrereie. to maintain a re- 
LtKTbhif re i til the fwrtt. u4 nature who <ate 
them rjia ktj, .irej protection. In the* cere- 

rrvtun. hAhmai (canh-EE ru»)— f dhke 

«*ere repc-wivcd K Jancen m Lay* 
truA*. Small Kachtru 'AJL/ (tviavl — rruJe 
irixn tree mo — •cr» '.inn to Hup chiUrerv. 



ret a* top. Hit 10 truth them ahu nature. 

Are ther 5* othw intern tnht. ihe Nanpu 
c.inununiC-itcd with nature H cro.itinf ifrc%-o 
»4 «wrei After Am i a ccrcnureiey. whkh in- 
vllklcj pic-pann* the xirei, the tuv puntm* ’ 
»iuU Hr Aree. W.vkin* men made tii .ut- 
■*A*. the punter wiukl track le Hi July o-heed 
xirej ><*ef -m .itr.t t> l eft .a Ij tcvt .urore. 
The virej wioU then An* I* Snem ft>.ib*eh 
the MVn .4 evil irej illnere. The painting 
»iuU he JotnneJ -a the erel >4 the Aiy nj 
the vinJ, uhkh h.*J »ukcd uf .ill tnc rev** 
titer* eve*. cmUH returned totvuiee. 

Ti’wijf. .mure u* tnhal im.«ery m create 
Jccieatnr xind painting*. Storm Patten* 
lr tpre reten t*> a S.ic.iyi nuth ahot 
the x re.iti. re 1 4 the ia>*. The Hack Nijit 
Av with moire, arej *nre (left). Ir*l> in- 
ti* white Tki*n Hue-erern Ckay 
If’eht), anj trej* with lelJuw Sunret 
(Henan) Can arej Sean piann rqv 
rerent Earth. RainNre* aiui v tew; are 
nvxiru eunrevt the nmoi4 An* 



da rock ***** o< j** C 
Caere*. *<t* *•<*** 

CuKvaet *' 
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Tribes of theTotem 



ntiVj ulH-ll 



lb-.il .4 V,n«* A:ikfK..n 4rV,Miiin think 
4 'vJ*. A. « I. INC .4 hLuiUf Jv'-icnt. IVll 
i"' tm-hr iU> rliml .4 i,-um jv-lo. Tin. 
•lOtvfR.- in t.4in irc.iuil K tlk mN.i In- 
Inc the Pciu tA.mm thv N>nh«ni. 
IVn.iu-v .4 i he r.htiviU imU Jun.itc ud 
mc.iIiIi .1 'oil tr.vii ilk- i.i, thv (Viph' In in* 
In tv l» «J Inure min,- -n uhkh fc» in.Mv ,a 
■ J'MK. Aid. t-Hin-j l.i ilk- Jvfll.- Min. ,4 
in mill. tit. ud vki it unLit-, thvi h.J plum 

.4 ii.ij i,- «,<l mill fJk'l iltvh'.Ti 




k-«l«. uvi uiui-il- .4 -pin Hk, v<vn »> rv 
mJv hfiminvJ «..J K n kit. ik-L... !nn ... 
L«\f >4t .Ik- :tvN|uuit r.unv 
Cltlltv Hint .ehvt uf.vipt -4 \ line .Alik' [!■ 
‘•HI". IIWIU .4 thv< ttlKi fill I hich t.lklv-mll 
«v.ilth Hkl (Mil.* 4i» > nk' -4 the Ivklitnc 
t.iimlio hitvJ j-4.4v-n-n.il mm. i.i . iOi.iAkv 
their f. -lit - hi m the v.4iimiinin L tree t.4v*.in 
('■In. v.irtcj it. -in live mini.. -t.ij m tr..4it 
.4 nw I. mi Ttvv i.4vtii. -k-.J tk- ji- 
tlv.-4 1 tic hejJ >4 ilu kvik-IJ .4 tvj-rvinit- 
v>] -firit- -in|\4t.utt in the i.m.ilv 
MTv-n LvAiftc it i i.t.m. •u.nK\it> 
v>uU itnmeJutvIi rw.-jiiu uhkvh 
Lmullci »vte t.iUSvfi.l mill rh.Vlf 
-«»iv aid l On* nliirvt.-tiii4t.ivl .i ikJ 
-hvltef In i he t.Cvtii n r 'v r.J.r, . in 
VJCfcr .« haul .4 t .v.il ■• - ii I- ;iim ill- 
in« tkn the Ik J t k k ..ilwljJ . 
m-itJiun -pint H.n 141k- tv(\- .1 lirrj. 

The KrJ i. «vn .hiJ iliv uni- 

itwl* aid mithk il Kniv.-i Ki-H ir -lv--.lt 
uj NviJ nut- .tk* •<v4lur i.. t- rmi .i 
fv-Hrftul. thvihiniv.il uvvrill paticrm. 

The «h.4c hirj .4 .itittn.il rt.ti i*n i- 

(Uttev iwnbokrd k It. Ilf -t . ;.r.t Nvd- 
tv'.lll4V— iv.»vt ’nth. . »l vvtw. 
k-Jt . Li* v >irkv N- rtliH.-ivm .tti.-t. 
• vte UWvtr4vJ *4ilv in pLkuit* .hajvev 
iKvy teivk‘4 t.i till up run nrxtniit 
>PK4. vtv.K-tVe vl.4v4.itv IrUurrv «nd 
npntini lifki <ij -hij\i ..,, i mid 
liter. EvctiU- vUhhiu. «vte uiJ h 

h’Ttt-. ud Lkvi .4 * hole mmi. i|« wvtv 
put min Wjiil .itv.it Evm rvptv'iiiiiti- 
i**»t .4 intvrrvH ■ *v m- uifr put milt.* 
ihvi- vMtpn ’ -i-ivi. 



t Cl.mi mtm w4ml t 

}.**Mt Ifint 
4 'H t *mM «M M 




Artises of Today: 

What kind of works are today’s 
Native American artists creating? 




Visual Links 



Cnicmpurjri American inut 
Jiunc Oukk to-S«T jmnk »ho 
JJ (h< pi inline ikiv*. thinii 

.4 knell a < htJemukcr.’ 
The jnui. *hu u .4 
CrcT/t-Jvihnc Jnrfu. hit t 
in ihci'v Jvvtv* in in Hct *v*t 
fine. vUnini. .* Eut< pc in 

p *.ih v .tiv 

■ii . .n,4 tic ...nK4. 
I. i'.-i V •I.rilr Ilk r lint - 
c. .r\ , e ..ih -hv i.il i .il 

10 Ari a M an 



in* urtiiLifuio h t v itn the no 
*i4tif Hu« kn J*un* Qmvk- 
Cvl-^44 Smith -kvrUpcJ new 
.imhjb, . rcjnnj her vnrn nut- 
mi pktiytifh.: The mm wo 

i.-lu 4 » 4 /J in 4 irf> ah- 

iidCI ihiwJ .in nralicv, Nit Ik* 
rcilnikt * 4 i The Ph*. rrvi 
■nj icIL-i 4 upe* «nr a (Ur 
Kj-VgroumJ itra rtut link the 
line 44 vi mNJk The 'ille J ihu 

• ik V .ml* i>n EE vxl. 

• hkh ii ihc nj me ~A * mUft 



oucuJe Sanu Ft. jaunt Qukk- 
n>- Set Smith wuaUt mvUJc* 
huoci in her pauuir^k. At a 
thiU he ineckj anjutJ ihe 
•ot nth ho I ji her. *Nj <ro a 
Kune irfict. In th# paintiry 
can tvai iLo 4 hiAue. 4 
hntkh. a hani. » iclcr+iorw' 
Mk« k«rj t* 4v»» X von ihink 
jaune mi«ht Nr ull.n*' Mr'hat 
An the inua mem *hcn he 
rrten io her painting a LanA- 
*.jpo oi the minj.” 




Perfecting Tradition 



m. m- 

I* .41 the Ivll. • n - lie -4 ilk 
;■ he* Lrv-in Name Anxriun 

P <lm *U> ha. i.cLcJ .n 
I he luthiorvcn t.mi«J 
Stato IVifin* (he |4\\ 
a»J IS) 10 k he Jvt.l. 
i fed elevani 4v-<cn> 

1 , haird 1 41 pivtrA .*.<»• 

rulh proJuviJ N i he 

ixtfde *kt 

m ? lift lived in her PixR... The 

fj^P Jcm^i .*> thu |\e i. a 

® VTcwnlekd' icrvfd .4 

an anoeni leather’ nvae 

eulal hafin v.nrnm nth ihr 

khd. orpuue (tuned) dufo 

hriveen (hem When vuu k«4 

* ihu «i*k. »hkh hapr. «t 
rwpont' (hackcMakl) md.. 






Ironic Images 

’Inanr’ i> «hcn »kat t» a at id 
mean jwi the vffNmtc. hU-e 
Ao the »i 4 i o 4 i the U-tt N 
.American painter Fttt: SkAJer 
*vta ’iriflk." A dark tivure 
rfatkh in i he mvidk .4 a hncht 
iXjnjr Vallv n. The -vjnunJiik 
iok 4 o ii p--crh 4 . H irm. m 
mm helm ihe lipie. It. wnail 
atuttul heJ u lilted arj it jfr 
to •»* a purled rvferv 

uoft. Mha( m.(ht da title. 
Mupc Firm* mran.' 

frtc bvhoAio. a painter *hva 
0 atx> a Mrwvn Induru u pnh- 
Ahr the tratt ramuiw Main* 



OmMiMinIiM 




i r 



Ailki-i . 

Mr >. ■ 



In ■*» 
Svk-.w* 



He ... - 
ten 



;hti 
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mericans 



Our Mother the Earth. 

Out Father the Sky, . 

We. your<Oii Ufa rv bring you 

aiat* (terA® pmtoii to tub fo«ck or haum ^ 
n - .'j. »*»**»*> *- 



Next year. in 1992 . this country 
will he cclcbr-acin# an important 
event. Dio the year H 92 sound 



•■iiili.it 1 Sv.rfli kVu- 
..Im.t. pher i...luinhu» 
K It ifv irtrt >4 whj| I 
•1IK avf.... the \(Lh1 
indr (i* the E-in 4 InJu 



1 . 4a>..4.vVi.4vi i:. 

'•>dvj ,et at ulofd 
n..« Heda. lie h.d 
He tn lirvJ ,i -hater 
lllvle.d. Iv h.d *Ji«. 



•• N*» W..rU. Pul. 'hi, 

Wield" h.d Seen ham- t.i mint V n ili:a(..eiv 
K# 4c* vtniiiffc-v k:Me C-lumkn itrivcd. 

M_«t %wmwt Klu 1 ' t th.ii riw iim Antvn- 
v.m* ctuie ii.xti . A -i.i m, re than WAV u-.«* 
•Af*. when .Alaika aid >iNtu Hex |,urvd K 
land. Oi cr m.my rh4i4iidtv4yiMf4.iKoe.Vvi. 
“i< .Amervjm -pied .«d s hr, arvh N.eth ird 
S,4dh AiiHitca Ilk! Jeiel.fwJ hundred* .4 
JiiKirfit , ultuxv*. I.inoi io.-,. H.J a,n, . 4 |.ie 
S«» rnh> In vd ill latue citio. *.tlc- in -mail 
h'»«N «hilc ,eher> left ntui me -ill u-ar 
huntiM miiTult ard entwine „ikl plant. 

One id the r. ulicd N.uur American tulturt* 
»* UtitJ m wh.« n nm* the ^uihwi>utn 
United Main. 1 1 t,u .4, in ihu p.ut .« the 
C,«Urt— iftwjnJ Utah irvj SVw MenCii— 
Viwi can dill In wl irx,' .4 ii.iifc, ard winh<l, 
(lOtl painted a/vj enclaved AV van i,m ,<y 
iS* veal* c* ui coftn « a .ill*. 

Alrlvjueh there »ctv a clear v.utviy ,4 no- 
n*« .American ,nli urn. <*et.U ^ualiim 
u Sr duud hr all , 4 ihem E,,n cut- 
IU14 acknowledged the pm el ,4 ^mire ard 
S«h itamJ arvJ (r*ed 10 , i«nmunv.ue with it, 
m wm wo, m.uocaJ t,4Cet. Alnv-vr all Native 
Amencan ait kd a pravtvJ ,» 

C reared 1,1 Sr u*cd in a rrlt<4i*a .rrmedit E.vh 
pwt« wa» rrvde .4it ,4 natural uvienub. 

TT>r vital vintxMvei K-iw,cn Native 
Amcncan an arvJ nature ,an Sr »vn vlcurl* 
m the ten, wi.drn mu. I, .Sown .41 (hear 
p.ieev Anid» c.ii\vd thov. ma-lv. txn the* 
weren't vftMled fttctely ».« Se J*x.«.m*e. The 
TTLuVa were u^d pun k.I, u > relict. 4t* „k. 
nveiio TIk- N.<iIi«,-i ,,>.id nn-L >-n the 
% ,«ef Wien Sy a J.uvei wh,. ..*.1, leltt- 




fCd.inU 



I he .hut . 

1 4 the kit. 



,/,.nrvd 

Jvrv.1 ■.4<J~I| k. 

Juwe. The iri;iii4iiinc inj . ,p 
iiLi.k Jv-wii ,K •, |. rt. an 'lu- 

tVh««'fti41-l\AY”;,i a S.4lheid , 
lr repre^ni. .1 vowei tan the mat 
.Ireaiti atvl a. 1 * vieateJ i, p at ,4 
.vtothwH. CineJ itit.i the trunk 
itiv. :hi- in.i>k w,i» A p 1 r. 1 t ,-J n. 

. etlv .Her the art id viHipleteJ e.il* 
1 M. 



n irn. -t.i r. 

4tCttt.il aryane . 



• ■ re u«J K Jtdiit.il 
L'.ut i,4> av the . 
dupe .4 (hr tree 
*«**'» .'W »«»li:«d. .4 MtnplilteJ. mj 4) 
Thr ictitir* ripv.it, the ,ihle, .1 
», 4 j .jam The Srijit untviiural 

rk twj’t.J Jiao dial* ,4 in, 

I* . ip lure (lie .;h. Jilt ■ 1 illn,,. 



ti 

UV... .• .! 




People of the 



lains 



The words iri (he Lik*K.i Miny heluw reflect the .irr ■ if the 1 ^ 
Native Americans whir liwj in the reuiun stretching f, ' 
frum the Mivsisdppi River to the Rocky Mountains, 



(r.irtt Cin.viu in \letK.i .A. the H.iin, pvvyde 
nvued mm rrewet 1.1 rv4h«i i.JI>.«inc the 
kjn.,k) herJv event ,4>vl thrr rn.de hvl 
Sr tuned, tul. Iidti, . ■ rvi r.ny in, orrv. 

Pehve Euftfvan* came u the Ure.tr tlatm 
»n ih* ! Jrh crniunt. the <4itfirv*] n.irn* irthn 
heed in vilL«n jkn« the nvetv where the 
lard «a» e»vj t.e *niwin* a,f». lAann* the 
u.mmet they rruir <4Vai*Ail trips .«t .-nt.i 
the <mvUrdj tu hum Sinalu. When the Eu- 
nye-aro cun*, ihry Sn4i*hi keen ud eun» 
with them. Thii chanerd the hie-dflr .4 the 
Haini mide. N.'» that thr* «er* oNe r, . 
kvrp, up with the herdv their Inly Inr cen- 
■ered imurd the Suflaki— he tvyij. ckehir*. 
Jvelrrf. ard intdenull*, ihnr art. 
riam* antin united rv-aH* ail the natural 
, matenab (he* t.eafd anvird them. The* u«d 
leather, fur. trathm. ken. v Uw* ard Sark. Bur 
their main natural materul » the Suial,* 



"Friend* in polite life 
the customs are many. 
Friend* those are not 
my interest." 

— CAKOTA (SIOUX) WAX SO NO. 




Tv|ve .,-vvnne,. ,1,4 him*. H utkov 
,hu'lJ,— HI v.iiik tr.eii the Kilt ih' 

Tlte l hvv.nrte r.4v- kk-w ktl i.n ,kv.4 i|. 
vd with p unt ttvde ri.wn rlmt*. i.\k.. ,rd 
Srtru-. Tkr* ate **.. punnn« ,|tk. h**.*,* 
ii w.i» vte.iiid K iwh JiReteiu pe, pk W.emn 
in itvui n.urti ttiSr, uej me tr e yen< n nuuo- 

9. (wonttr irMfn. S> ihr «.|e pr.-K.Hv 
painu-d the Sar.en. while ky huJ'ud Jv- 
rvfcd the m»ee reilurk, rumtive Sank 
wene at the r, 5* v >nl* tkse wki hd aouallv 
Seen in S nth* ,e hunt* were .■IL’weJ in punt 
thvwr kitdi .4 avIVv The ttcurrv are highly 
*«ylii«t The k 4*s are -iniplitrej. aid are" 
<en m ptv 4ile The nrpiiv* > pavei in k- 
twven .ue. 1- imp 41am a* the puwiive 
.4 the ticurvA Rather than .Lidiinc. ih 

dylo,4 pain ttnc AVRIivinm .vil n.uJl 

c-^ev tally wk-n the rvkr ■» «,en. 

S.ahin* era* ..nred in rtufb' 

The ittcrRi<4i> Lak,«a <p«o ’iel rh 
nchr »av 1 t 1 .de k K'llm* 1 tndt Kir- 
lain ken in ware* until it w.i» .4t 
ervwidh hi ktd- The SrdVk-d 
KdidW va» v.uved otter the ken 
kd dried- The Urp*. fUr. curvrd , 

*hn» or the Stum ,'<4urudi «uh 1 
the do*, (hi*, linear lorn .4 the 
hf. while the Jiftertm in [let ,4 
the hurdle aid S>wl ,vanp4-tvni 
each idher. The piece mar .e 14 m. 1 l- ; 

It hav* Seen Jevvned *.* radny ' 

KwwJ, Sw tr •*.ek»’»iA*ill* men all 
andex a* an* t ivd Auipiure JvuLL 
The 1V14T blanket ah w e left w* ' 
i±*W with Eon yean nvumal*. since ’ 
the patterm ue Hom e tr i e , iho w>ek \ 

»d » (ei'SJdr , reared Sr female aitutv \ 

The itututv (OMtw krtweett the urv.U \ 

4 H .* ka»v bofftthr caiond ttpni par- ’ 

t*tw aid the lore* (Ur btxk tyact nuke* 

(h« bl.Wikrt a wclldruerird wiek .4 in. 
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Land of the \un 



IMHUNn 
■nonfm 
ll H ■ Cl 




The white bean and 
the great com plant 
Are tied with the 
white lightening. 
Listen! Rain 
approaches! 

— NAVAJO SONO 




I"hr Xaliir Arrvt. trb In in; it >K N 


,.:h.i-4 iU- 


Mi4t mnjimn CWiruilt. iKr Xntr^..uU n.< K 


mjkW tttijm* uw .4 tutut.il ; n if* ti i 


i- if.m .hr 


-cm H mt.or rv-.-p th* aftr* jnJ ih» nvJkin* 


Nijp» tho K«A..n i 


f ii- t.i thw- 


mjft. hut fki* il>r\ ..wtunc. «r*c -o ihw hi«. k. 


AtftJ hV«ru* .41 ih* h* Jm.-R rifc i 


'in IVtiiVt* 


K.inJ«intn nntv, lik* th» -nr .4» rh« riv^n. fjthrt 


u*\J 4.4» ( pi .aims! »itK muj t.- .. h 


mu «L.K- 


S4». ih* aulc licwic ■« iS* lH». n -.mK-lirrJ K 


tut* iitin Knit mu- iKr .•» sth nv.-n..- , 


4B. n • ill. 


tlif. in ih« ni*ht 4*. riw l.nulr n*ut* .4» th* 


CV* .4 th* turno.4 ilw •. • 


'‘•nil Ui*4vJ 


neh». M-thct Ej/th. <r\o » . 4uaiJun .t ih» >i- 


I.W M>. i» Mr* i Vais ,\l‘\ • 


■ MR - kc. 


k\J k.tn. Kriftv »4Uj.ih. FKr ifvlcc^, Jan- 


• hkh AVili flf\n fjMr in *j-u.i**.‘ 




nkmd-iJMpni liMc< .i4wt 44 «ith . .h iKt irj 


i/l »hj< it (tn th* 4M ,« \ 


*. ..*4 .41 


:Kf nrptrtf IfMMikMtolh iK»Kkla-4ifkJ. 


-**. jK«« ttrfu. thr« purH-. ii‘ . 


*r •'''•*> 


TV (l <w •< iK- Ti»Hi rnKrl IvO nun 


k* i.^nl »mr like Liner n* Jim 


iii,« 


.fi.iTk<xxi in muni nn S.irm>4ii »iih ih« njiurji 


TV\ »ct*.fttn ■orr.il 4.tk- . .» • 


•*.<*■ 


a.tkj kjiimuk uji.h EE tvikl. ■« .«JliU finiN 


tunttl <nti« ufLi**. S<ik- ; *■ 


4 4»»fc. 


•.14 fiftiArm. JK 1 irvcr- .raiint Kj*r. rUKtafc 


!lV uffli. .huh rh» JkvlVt' . . . 


. : -ht. Uch 


iru4v LWn.' -S* .ftmktw. ih* iatven *rnr Kt- 


‘h* *U h ilimKt* t m» .k.n 


‘ . a 


l.o tj i.. K r.nifstinK trm4.4it>Bj mm thr fwit. 


couUKt trnknni^ukllt in, i. : 


. iikL 


rlvm.4l»rk Ok (r • rtr m. <i- rh.« h.V.4 [hoc ^ir- 


In j M jtrj *hrt* latminc • ' 


•!wp-i«- 


itk •• ih* l-.Acv. -iinhJv uU *h .4 rh* im4* 


f4» ut th* iuthtwr 4 ill Jk(.‘ ■ 


.•<« ..1 tuiv 


Aftr imptum m .J.niifti'* ttv-in Sm-.ll K .Kfu 


ti4 (hot kt si Mint .1 (Kll • 


It. 4th.-. 


A -III *4f» <«*rn t.1 th* .hiUnn at ih* .rvj .4 r A h 


..nrvrrj rvkrvj rjimukitK 


•\n iu 


• >»'«*« !>• tj-kh ihcffl Ovj rh* finik Fhr i-ll 


Nji IM iNji-4'Kh) trtcj ( ,■ '■ 


■ • t.i* 4 


.■t th* k-tl trial (rffex-m a i.4D fer; CiCTt • • 


tutur* thfuu«h uni putt* 


Mik'll* 


.*h in niifNct.inr i.J ike .«nr Tik-H. inhr* 


fv^vlrn m*k mxa wluxsj t . . 


nJ KJ 


otn ».r4iifyj ri rhr ru r*«4 ocptlK .hcM .4 


On<truIh' thr-c Jnatji* •»»* * 


1 . rrfc. 


the ii*n 4* nht«J 4kJ trfif rirj m ;Kt K khito. n 


■jVAfl c.frmun* Jut in* »h,!- 


• . lU 


•ell j> in the Kkrietv rhe nnh -c4n — i.-Js 


jwki th* Ji/cukti .« i tm : . 


;• urn- 


• in*, ,-jtj-li- .4 th* . ifti-n. jfkl tK- Mur .4 ihr -It 


in* r.«kK»jf»t k i M 4nfkir ,t 




4.- als i rrtln trj m rhi. »-«t 




nuwCmiraicni 



»a kmc m m mum 



4 ‘*4 tan X» I. 
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Percent ^ time lessons 
are integrated with art 


0% 


3 


T':' 25% 


11 


50% 


6 


75% 


0 


100% ^ 


0 





\y!8uallza>tton 


Color Cues 


Picture 
: Metaphor 


Idea; v 

f Sketching : 


Graphic 

Symbols 


0% 




3 


6 


7 


5 


6 


25% 


2 


9 


7 


7 


5 


50% 


7 


6 


6 


2 


4 


75% 


7 


0 


0 


5 


4 


100% 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 
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TIMELINE OF INTERVENTION 



$6RT 1 O0T 1 


H0V1 




r re» 


“ 


c 

i 


JchaptarU*) 


*1 pm 






V1SUA 


ly AtDfmr* 


OWftjJA'TCFU 


iLS 


•» 10 IMCtMf* 



FLOW CHART OF INTERVENTION 



Social Studies 

Unit:;'?. 



Corresponding I 
] Unit In Art ; ; I 



r-JZL.-' r 
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Appendix H cont. 

MIND -MAPPING 



o 




1. Start in the center of the page with the topic idea. 

2. UJork outward in all directions producing a wide pattern that 

3. Haue well defined clusters and sub-clusters, keeping to 
between fiue and seuen groupings. 

4. Use keg words and images. 

5. Use color imagerg and 3-D perspectiues in gour sgmbols. 

6. Print the words rather than write them to make for more 
distinct and memorable images. 

7. Put the words on the lines, not at the end of the lines. 

8. Use one word per line, it is more concise. 

9. Make the pattern noteworthg, euen odd. The mind remembers 
things that stand out. 
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10. Use arrows, colors, designs, etc. to show connections. 

1 1. Use personal short forms, codes for fun and effectiueness. 

12. Build at a fast pace. It’s more spontaneous and you capture 
more associations as they occur to you. 

13. Be creatiue and original. 



14. Haue fun. 
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Appendix I 
Visual Cues 

Name 

Please record or bring notes to share with the class any time you 
use any of the following In other classes to help you study. 





Visualization 


Color Cues 
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Appendix J 
Abstract 

This summary describes a program for increasing awareness, 
development and implementation of visual elements into core 
subjects. The cognitive development of the targeted students as it 
pertains to memory and recall may be positively effected. Student 
tests and surveys of teachers documented and described the extent 
of visual spatial deficits. 

Analysis of probable cause data reveals that schooling treats the 
imagination as unimportant. Schools lack the integration of visual 
spatial intelligence into other core subjects and subject area 
teachers have limited visual spatial knowledge. The contribution of 
overlearning and over teaching of verbal linguistic tasks. Schools 
are overdependent and place higher value on verbal linguistic skills 
when visual spatial skills not only enhance those skills, they are 
skills of equal value. 

As a result of this program employing visual spatial components 
and assessments, the students and faculty may have an increased 
awareness and understanding of the importance of including visual 
spatial elements in the teaching and learning of verbal linguistic 
tasks. 
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Videos: 



Appendix K 

Visually Aided Material 
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Bush, Jane B. (1993). If Rocks Could Talk: Dale Seymor Pub. 
Rosenfeld, Lucy (1993). Native Art of North America: Portland, 
Maine: Walch. 

Thomasson-Grant (1990). The Indian And His Homeland: 

Whittier, CA: Finley-Holiday Films 

Art Prints: 

Tribal Carvings, Tsimshian Totem Poles: Cave Painting from 
Texas, Shaman Summoning Spirits of the Hunt: Ceremonial Healing 
Design, Navajo Sand Paintings: (New York Public Library Picture 
Collection) 

Battle Scene Painted On Cloth, Sioux Pictograph: Hunters And 
Warriors, Plains Indian Buffalo Hide Painting, circa 1830: Design 
With Deer Image, Zuni Pottery Water Jar: Carved Wooden Dancer, Hopi 
Kachina Doll, (Department Of Anthropology, Smithsonian Institute) 

Painted Wooden Carving, Eskimo Shaman’s Mask, (P.A. Hearst 
Museum Of Anthropology). 

Painted Leather With Eagle Feathers, Hopi Helmet Mask, (St. 
Louis Art Museum). 

Wooden Mask And Feathered Robe, Kwakiutl Thunderbird 
Costume, (Milwaukee Public Museum). 

Student Projects: 

Kachinna Dolls, Totem Poles, 

Student Project Examples: 

Teepees, Ghost, Dance Shirts, 

Magazines: 

Robinson, Maurice R.(1991&1995). Scolastic Art:Art & Man: Vol. 
21, No. 3 &Vol.26, No. 2 
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Subject Matter Test 
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CHAPTER 4 PART 1 TEST 

DIRECTIONS : WRITE THE LETTER OF THE ANSWER THAT BEST 
COMPLETES EACH SENTENCE IN THE BLANK. 

a. natural environment d. slash-and-burn f. extinct 

b. shamans e. passenger pigeon g. wampum 

1. A wall made of sharpened tree trunks. 

2. The most common food bird of the Woodland Indians. 

3. Consists of the land, water, plants, and animals around us. 

4. Made form porcupine quills and shells. 

5. No longer existing. 

6. Priests and healers. 

7. Method of clearing fields for farming. 

DIRECTIONS : CIRCLE THE ANSWER THAT BEST COMPLETES EACH 
SENTENCE. 

8. The Woodland Indians were 

a. gatherers, hunters, and doctors. 

b. doctors, farmers, and gatherers. 

c. farmers, gatherers, and hunters. 

9. A bark covered shelter was a 

a. wigwam. 

b. hogan. 

c. longhouses. 
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Appendix L cont. 

10. Dwellings made of poles covered with elm bark were 

a. pueblos. 

b. longhouses. 

c. wigwams. 

11. This was used by the Iroquois to help them remember important 
events and as a form of money 

a. tobacco. 

b. wampum. 

c. wigwams. 

12. The shaman who persuaded five of the Iroquois tribes to stop 
fighting each other and unite in a league 

a. Mulberry. 

b. Blackfoot. 

c. Hiawatha. 

13. A union of people joined together for a common purpose is a 

a. league. 

b. nation. 

c. descendant. 

14. The most powerful of the Indian groups in the Northeast to join 
the Six Nations were the 

a. Iroquois. 

b. Tuscarora. 

c. Mohawks. 

15. The Five Civilized Tribes consisted of the 

a. Kiowa, Comanche, Cheyenne, Crow, and Creek. 

b. Creek, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, and Seminoles. 

c. Sioux, Apache, Navajo. Natches, and Shoshone. 
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DIRECTIONS : UNDERLINE THE WORD(S) THAT BEST COMPLETES EACH 
SENTENCE. 



16. The Creek men went on hunting parties that lasted (5 to 6 weeks 
or 5 to 6 months). 

17. The Indians peoples of the (Southeast or Northwest Coast) lived 
in farming villages. 

18. In the Iroquois culture the (children or women) were the most 
important people. 

19. In the Northeast the Indians made maple sugar from the sap of 
the (oak tree or the maple tree). 

DIRECTIONS : WRITE THE WORD TRUE OR FALSE IN THE BLANK. 

20. In order for 8 to 10 families to live together in 

longhouses the people had to have cooperation and patience. 



21. The two major language groups of the Northeast 

Indians were the Iroquian and the Cheyenne. 

22. American Indians all had a form of religion. 

23. The Indians believed in living in harmony with the 

spirits. 

24. The Indians were willing to learn the Canadian way 

of life. 

DIRECTIONS: WRITE SENTENCES TO EXPLAIN WHY MANY INDIAN 



CULTURES DID NOT SURVIVE THE COMING OF THE EUROPEANS. 
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BONUS 



ANSWER ONE, TWO, OR ALL THREE OF THE FOLLOWING. 

1 . WHAT COULD HAPPEN WHEN ONE CULTURE MEETS ANOTHER OR A 
NEW 

CULTURE? 



2. WHAT WOULD BE SOME EXAMPLES OF THE IMPORTANCE OF WOMEN 
AMONG THE 

IROQUOIS? 



3. TELL THREE CHARACTERISTICS THAT THE WOODLAND INDIANS HAD 
IN.COMMON 
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Appendix M 

Student Permission Letter 

CATHY L. EDLUARDS CARR 
SAINT HRUIER UNIUERSITY 
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As part of my graduate work at SHU, I am implementing a 
project to improue students recall and retention of material in 
Social Studies by integrating an art project with a unit they are 
currently studying. I would like your permission to use their test 
results in my report on the findings. Students responses will be 
held in confidence, their names will not be published. Please 
indicate your permission by signing and returning this letter. 



Thank you for your 



cooperation. 



Cathy Carr 
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Student Examples 
Mind Maps 
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Teacher Permission Letter 
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CHTHV L. EDWARDS CHAR 
ST. XAUIER UNIUERSITV 



Rs part of my graduate mork at SRU, I am 
implementing a project to improue students uisual 
spatial skills. Rs part of my mork I mill be asking 
teachers to fill out the attached suruey. Teacher 
responses mill be held in confidence. Participation in the 
suruey is uoluntary. Please indicate your permission by 
signing and returning this letter along mith the completed 
suruey. 



Thank you for your 
cooperation. 



Cathy Carr 
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